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M. JULES FAVRE. 
N intense interest has 
centred, during the 
past fortnight, in the name 
of this well-known French 
politician, the present Pro- 
Visional Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, as the gifted repre- 
sentative whose negotia- 
tions with the powerful and 
clever Chancellor of the 
German Confederation, 
Count Bismarck, should 
either result in a cessation 
of hostilities or the deter- 
mination of a proud and 
bleeding nation to struggle 
on “to the bitter end.” 
And now the terrible sus- 
pense is ended, and the 
fearful truth known—that 
it has been found impossible 
by the two Ministers to 
arrange terms that shall at 
once be acceptable to both 
nations, that the war must 
continue with redoubled 
fury, and all the horrors of 
the past be but duplicated 
and enhanced in the future. 
It will be remembered that 
on first assuming  oflice, 
M. Favre issued a circular 
that in its fiery language 
opened up little prospect of 
peace; but he soon grew 
calmer, and his second cir- 
cular was perhaps the most 
reasonable and honest docu- 
ment which has issued from 
any French Minister since 
the outburst on the Hohen- 
zollern grievance. It was 
upon this, therefore, that 
hopes of peace were based, 
for though M. Favre still 
urged that the majority of 
Frenchmen had}been opposed 
to the war, he did not con- 
tinue to insist on the dis- 
tinction between the Impe- 
rial Government and the 
nation, but candidly ad- 
mitted the obligation of 
France to repair by just 
measures the wrong it may 
have done. 

It was at Ferriéres, the magnificent country seat of 
Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, that the two Ministers 
met, and remained in consultation for a period that, to 
the belligerents as well as to onlookers, seemed well- 
nigh interminable ; but unhappily, after all, with the 
return of M. Favre to Paris the last hope of a speedy 
termination of the conflict vanished. The negotiations 
broke off on the amouni that might be conceded to 
Germany, not on the question whether any concession 
at all should be made. The claim put forward by 
Count Bismarck as the price of an armistice was the 
Surrrender of Toul and Strasburg—both of which have 
Since fallen—and Verdun. M. Favre returned to 
Paris, bearing with him this demand as the condition 
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on which Germany would insist. The Government of 
National Defence refused to yield it, the negotiations 
fell to the ground, and the representatives of France 
at once issued a proclamation to the country explain- 
ing the outcome of their pacific mission. “ France 
accepts the contest,” so far as her present Government 
can pledge her. “ The inhabitants of Paris, in their 
exasperation,” it is said, ‘ would rather bury them- 
selves in the ruins of their city thaa accept” the 
terms. We should have been pleased to be able to 
consider the defiant proclamation of the Defence 
Government as an outburst of its anger, and as the 
manifesto alone of that Government, or of Paris, 
and not of France; sings-in-—that case it might have 
Pt a “A \ 
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been hoped that the speedy 
election of the Constituent 
Assembly, which was to 
have taken place to-morrow, 
would have allowed the 
country to speak for itself, 
and possibly to have ac- 
cepted the terms that the 
Provisional Government did 
not feel justified in enter- 
taining, thus preparing the 
way for putting an end 
to an apparently hopeless 
struggle. But, unhappily, 
even that faint hope is cut 
off. The elections both for 
the Municipal Councils and 
for the Constituent Assem- 
bly have been postponed by 
the Provisional Govern- 
ment, in consequence, it is 
said, of the intention of 
Prussia to continue the war 
a Voutrance. Count Bis- 
marck has manifestly very 
little intention of placing 
any reliance on the future 
good behaviour of France. 
He considers that she will 
regard peace only as an 
armistice, and that she will 
endeavour to “1revenge her- 
self for her present defeat 
as soon as she feels herself 
strong enough so to do.” 
Our space will not ad- 
mit of exhaustive details of 
the public career of the 
great French advocate and 
politician, but the main facts 
of his life may be briefly 
stated. He was born at 
Lyons on the 3lst March, 
1899, and named Gabriel 
Claude Jules Favre. He 
was designed for the bar, 
and was prosecuting his 
studies at the outbreak of 
the revolution of July, 1830, 
in which he took an active 
part. Soon afterwards, on 
commencing practice, the 
independence of his cha- 
racter, the bitter irony of 
his address, and the Ra- 
dicalism of his opinions, 
made him a reputation, 
and he has ever since 
remained the recognised 
champion of French Republicanism, in the press, the 
different national assemblies, and at the bar. His 
defence of Orsini, in 1858, created a great sensation 
| by its boldness and eloquence; and becoming in the same 
year a member of the Legislative Body, he has since 
gained thousands of admirers by his brilliant speeches 
in favour of complete liberty of the press, against the 
war with Austria in 1859, and by his attack on the 
policy of the Imperial Government in the Mexican 
| War. Many of his more famous speeches and writ 
ings have been published. On the recent downfall of 
the Emperor and the setting up of the Republic, M. 
Favre was naturally one of the first chosen to form 4 
Provisional Government. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—(Continued). 
THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


ey ) T was some time after reading 
«<< the letter recorded in our 
eS last before Zillah moved ; 
she sat as if stunned. At 
first she seemed scarcely able to take 
in its full meaning. Gradually, how- 
ever, it dawned upon her to its widest 
extent. This, then, was the future 
that lay before her, and this was the 
man for whose arrival she had 
~ been looking with such mingled 
&) feelings. Little need was there 
* now for mingled feelings. She 
knew well with what feeling to ex- 
pect him. She had at times within the depths 
of her heart formed an idea that her life would 
not be loveless ; but now—bnt now— This’ man, who 
was her husband, and the only one to whom she could 
look for love—this man turned from her; he hated her, 
he loathed her—worse, he looked upon her as a Hindu— 
worse still, if anything could be worse, his hate and his 
loathing were made immovable ; for he loved another 
with the ardour of a first fresh love, and _ she (his wife) 
stood between him and the angel of his heart and the 
heaven of his desires. His words of despair rang within 
her ears. The opprobrious epithets which he applied to 
her stung her to the quick. Passionate and hot-hearted, 
all her woman’s nature rose up in arms at this unlooked- 
for assault. All her pride surged up within her in deep 
and bitter resentment. Whatever she might once have 
been, she felt that she was different now, and deserved 
not this. At this moment she would have given worlds 
to be able to say to him, ‘‘ You are free. Go, marry the 
woman whom you love.” But it was too late. 

Not the least did she feel Guy’s declaration that he 

would try to make her happy. Her proud spirit chafed 

most-at this. He was going to treat her with patient 
forbearance, and try to conceal his abhorrence. Could she 
endure this? Up and down the room she paced, with 
angry vehemence, asking herself this question. 

She who had all her life been surrounded by idolising 
love was now tied for life to a man whose highest desire 
with regard to her was that he might be able to endure 
her. Was there no escape? she thonght. None? none? 
Oh, for one friend to advise her ? 

The longer Zillah thought of her position the worse it 
seemed to her. Hours passed away, and she kept herself 
shut up in her room, refusing to admit any one, but con- 
sidering what was best todo. One thing only appeared 
as possible under these circumstances, and that was to 
leave Chetwynde. She felt that it was simply impossible 
for her to remain there. And where could she go? To 
‘Pomeroy Court? But that had been handed over to him 
as part of the payment to him for taking her. She could 
not go back to a place which was now the property of this 
man. Nor was it necessary. She had money of her own, 

-which would enable her to live as well asshe wished. Thirty 

thousand pounds would give her an income sufficient for 
her wants ; and she might find some place where she could 
live in seclusion. Her first wild thoughts were a desire 
‘for death ; but since death would not come, she could at 
least so arrange matters as to be dead to this man. Such 
was her final resolve. 

It was with this in her mind that she went out to 
Hilda’s room. Hilda was writing as she entered, but on 
seeing her she hastily shut her desk, and sprang forward 
to greet her friend. 

“My darling !” said she, ‘‘how I rejoice to see you! Is 
it some new grief? Will you never trust me? You are so 
reticent with me that it breaks my heart.” 

_ “Hilda,” said she, “I have just been reading a letter 
from Lord Chetwynde to his father. He is about to return 
home.” 

Zillah’s voice, as she spoke, was hard and metallic, and 
Hilda saw that something was wrong. She noticed that 
Zillah used the words Lord Chetwynde with stern em- 
phasis, instead of the name Guy, by which she, like the 
rest, had always spoken of him. 

*“*T am glad to hear it, dear,” said Hilda, quietly, and 
in a cordial tone; ‘‘for although you, no doubt, dread the 
first meeting, especially under such painful circumstances, 
yet it will be for your happiness.” 

‘‘ Hilda,” said Zillah, with increased sternness, ‘* Lord 
Chetwynde and I will never meet again.” 

Hilda started back with astonishment on her face, 

“ Never meet again !” she repeated—‘“ not meet Lord 
Chetwynde—your husband? What do you mean ?” 

“TI am going to leave Chetwynde as soon as possible, and 
Shall never again cross its threshold.” 

Hilda went over to Zillah and put her arms around her. 
*Darling,” said she, in her most caressing tones, 
you are agitated. What is it? You are in trouble. 
Mae new grief can have come to you? Will you not 
“me? Is there any one living who can sympathise 
wit you as I can ?” = 
®Se accents of kindness Zillah’s fortitude gave way. 
ELeP Tstvae mond. on her friend’s shoulder, and sobbed 
she wept in silenc 2 ears relieved her. For a long time 

‘*T have no one i > : 

Hilda. And you Will at eeacer on oe ene dearest 

“* Forsake you, my darling, my gi; spect hh 

are . » My sister? Forsake you ? 

Never while net But why do you speak of flight and 

nue forsaken? What mad fancies have come over 

Zillah drew from her pocket the letter w 
read. SP : 

‘‘Here,” she said, “read this, and you will know all.” 

Hilda took the-letter and read it in Silence, all throuch 
and then commencing 16 again, she Once niore read. ‘C 
through to the end. a ater 


ce 


hich she had 
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Then she flung her arms around Zillah, impulsively, 
and strained her to her heart. 

“You understand all now.” 

¢ All,” said Hilda. 

*¢ And what do you think ? ” 

“Think! Itis dreadful! ” 

“What would you do?” 

“‘T?” cried Hilda, starting up, 

Zillah shook her head. 

“Tam not quite capable of that—not yet. My idea is 
the same as yours, though. JT. will go into seclusion, and 
be dead to him, at any rate,” 

Hilda was silent for a few moments. 
the letter again. 

‘¢ Zillah,” she said, with a deep sigh, ‘it is very well 
to talk of killing one’s self, ag I did just now, or of running 
away ; but, after all, other things must be considered, | 
spoke hastily ; but I am calmer than you, and I ought to 
advise you calmly, After all, it is a very serious thing 
you speak of ; and, indeed, are you capable of such a 
thing? Whatever I may individually think of your 
resolve, I know that you are doing what the world will 
consider madness; and it is my duty to put the case 
plainly before you. In the first place, then, your 
husband does not love you, and he loves another very 
hard to bear, I allow; but men are fickle, and perhaps 
ere many months: have elapsed, he may forget the cold 
English beauty as he gazes on your Southern face. You 
are very beautiful, Zillah ; and when he sees you he will 
change his tone. He may love you at first sight. 

“Then I should despise him,” said Zillah, hotly. 
‘‘ What kind of love is that which changes at the sight of 
every new face? Besides, you forget how he despises me. 
Can contempt ever change into love? If such a miracle 
couid take place, I should never believe in it. Those 
bitter words in that letter would always rankle in my 
heart.” 


“*T would kill myself.” 


Then she read 


‘That is true,” said Hilda, sorrowfully. ‘Then we 
will put that supposition from us. But, allowing you 
never gain your husband’s love, remember how much 
there is left you. His position, his rank, are yours by 
right—you are Lady Chetwynde, and the mistress of 
Chetwynde Castle. You can fill the place with guests, 
among whom you will be queen. You may go to London 
during the season, take the position to which you are 
entitled there as wife of a peer, and, in the best society 
which the world affords, you will receive all the admira- 
tion and homage which you deserve. Beauty like yours, 
combined with rank and wealth, may make you a queen 
of society. Have you strength to forego all this, Zillah? ” 
‘You have lefé one thing out in your brilliant pic- 
ture,” replied Zillah. ‘* All this may, indeed, be mine— 
but—mine on sufferance. If I can only get this as Lord 
Chetwynde’s wife, I beg leave to decline it. Besides, I 
have no ambition to shine in society. Had you urged 
me to remember all that the Earl has done for me, and 
try to endure the son for the sake of the father, that 
might possibly have had weight. Had you shown me 
that my marriage was irrevocable, and that the best thing 
was to accept the situation, and try to be a dutiful wife 
to the son of the man whom I called father, you 
might perhaps have shaken my pride. I might 
have stifled the promptings of those womanly instincts 
which have been so frightfully outraged, and consented 
to remain passively in a situation where I was placed by 
those two friends who loved me best. But when you 
speak to me of the dazzling future which may lie before 
me as Lord Chetwynde’s wife, you remind me how little 
he is dependent for happiness upon any thing that I can 
give him ; of the brilliant career in society or in politics 
which is open to him, and which will render domestic life 
superfluous, I have thought over all this most fully ; 
but what you have just said has thrown a new light upon 
it. In the quiet seclusion in which I have hitherto 
lived I had almost forgotten that there was an outside 
world, where men seek their happiness. Can you think 
that I am able to enter that world, and strive to be a 
queen of society, with no protecting love around me to 
warn me against its perils or to shield me from them ? 
No! I see it all. Under no circumstances can I live 
with this man who abhors me. No toleration can be 
possible on either side. _ The best thing for me to do is 
to die. But since I cannot die, the next best thing is 
to sink out of his view into nothingness. So, Hilda, I 
‘shall leave Chetwynde, and it is useless to attempt to 


| dissuade me,” 


Zillah had spoken in low, measured tones, in wort 
which were so formal that they sounded like a school 
girl’s recitation—a long, dull monotone—the monotony 
of despair. Her face drooped—her eyes were fixed on 
the floor—her white hands clasped each other, and she 
sat thus—an image of woe. Hilda looked at her steadily. 
For a moment there flashed over her lips the faintes 
shadow of a smile—the lips curled cruelly, the eyes 
gleamed coldly—but it was for a moment. Instantly} 
had passed, and as Zillah ceased, Hilda leaned towards 
her and drew her head down upon her breast. ; 

“* Ah, my poor, sweet darling! my friend ! my sister 
my noble Zillah!” she murmured. ‘TI will say no more, 
I see you are fixed in your purpose. I only wished you 
to act with your eyes open. But of what avail is it! 
Could you live to be scorned—live on sufferance? Never! 
I would die first. Yes, sooner than live with that man 
would kill myself.” 

A long silence followed. 

‘1 suppose you have not yet made up your plans, 
darling,” said Hilda, at last. : 

“Yes [have. A thousand plans at once came sweeping 
through my mind, and I have some general idea of what 
I am to do,” said Zillah. “I think there will be no 
difficulty about the details. You remember, when 
wished to run away, after dear papa’s death—ah, how 
glad I am that I did not—how many happy years I should 
have lost—the question of money was the insuperable 
obstacle; but that is effectually removed now. Yow 
know that my money is so settled that it is payable to my 
own cheques at my bankers, who are not even the Chet- 
wyndes’ bankers ; for the Earl thought it better to leave 
it with papa’s men of business.” 

‘* You must be very careful,” said Hilda, * to leave no 
trace by which Lord Chetwynde can find you out. You 
know that he will move heaven and earth to find you. 
His character and his strict ideas of honour would insure 
that. The mere fact that you bore his name would make 
it gall and wormwood to him to be ignorant of your 
doings. Besides, he lays great stress on his promise to 
your father.” 

‘* He need not fear,” said Zillah. ‘‘ The dear old name, 
which I love almost as proudly as he does, shall never 
gain the slightest stain from me. Of course I shall cease 
to use itnow. It would be easy to trace Lady Chetwynde 
to any place. My idea is, of course, to take an assumed 
name. You and I can live quietly and raise no suspicions 
that we are other than we seem. But, Hilda, are you 
sure that you are willing to go into exile with me? Can 
you endure it? Can you live with me, and share my 
monotonous life ?” 

see looked steadily at Zillah, holding her hand the 
while. 

* Zillah,” said she, in a solemn‘voice, ‘‘* whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge. 
Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God !*” 

A deep silence followed. Zillah pressed Hilda’s hand 
and stifled a half sob. 

‘* At any rate,” said Hilda, ‘‘ whoever else may fail, 
you—you have, at least, one faithful heart, one friend on 
whom you can always rely. No, you need not thank me,” 
said she, as Zillah fondly kissed her and was about to 
speak ; ‘‘T am but a poor, selfish creature, after all. You 
know I could not be happy away from you. You know 
that there is no one in the world whom I love but you ; 
and there is no other who loves me. Do I not owe every- 
thing to General Pomeroy and to you, my darling ?” 

“Not more than I owe to you, dear Hilda. I feel 
ashamed when I think of how much I made you endure for 
years, through my selfish exactions and my ungovernable 
temper. But I have changed alittle Ithink. ‘Che Earl’s 
influence over me was for good, Lhope. Dear Hilda, we 
have none but one another, and must cling together.” 

Silence then followed, and they sat for a long time, 
each wrapped in plans for the future. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
CUTTING THE LAST TIE. 


Fearrvt that her courage might fail if she gave herscif 
any more time to reflect on what she was doing, Zillah 
announced to the household, before the close ef that day, 
that the shock of’ Lord Chetwynde’s death rendered a 
change necessary for her, and that she should leave home 
as soon as she could conveniently do so. She also told 
them of their master’s expected return, and that every- 
thing must be in readiness for his reception, so that, on 
her return, she might have no trouble before her. She 
gave some faint hints that she might probably meet him 
at London, in order to disarm suspicion, and also to 
make it easier for Chetwynde himself to conceal the fact 
of her flight, if he wished to do so. She never ceased to 
be thoughtful about protecting his honour, as far as Pos- 
sible. 

The few days before Zillah’s departure were among the 
most wretched she had ever known. The home which 
she so dearly loved, and which she had thought was to be 
hers for ever, had to be left, because she felt that she was 
not wanted there. She went about the grounds, visited 
every favourite haunt and nook—the spots endeared to 
her by the remembrance of many happy hours passed 
among them—and her tears flowed fast and bitterly as 
she thought that she was now secing them for the last 
time. The whole of the last day at Chetwynde she passed 
in the little church, under which every Molyneux had 
been buried for centuries back. It was full of their 
marble elligies. Often had she watched the sunlight 
flickering over their pale sculptured faces. One of these 
forms had been her especial delight ; for she could trace 
in his features a strong family resemblance to Lord Chet- 
wynde. This one’s name was Guy. Formerly she used 
to see a likeness between him and the Guy who was now 
alive. He had died in the Holy Land; but his bones 
had been brought home that. they might rest in the 
family vault. She had been fond of Weaving 
romances as to his probable history and fate ; 
but no thought of him was in her mind -to-day, ag 
she wept over the resting-place of one who had filled a 
father’s place to her, ‘or as she knelt and sprayed in her 
desolation to Him wlio has’ promised to be a father to 
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Tide wath Lea. | Fe a fatherless, Earnestly did she entreat that His pre- 
= ss might be with her, His providence direct her lonely 
Tete Poor child! In the wild impulsiveness of her 
, ure she thoug shit that the sacrifice she was making of 
rtself and her hopes must be acceptable to Him, ‘and 
Dieasing i in His sight. She did not know that she was 
t] erely followi ing her own will, and turning her back upon 
te path of duty; that duty'lay in simple acceptance of 
es @ fate which seemed ordained for her, whether for good 
- evil. Happy marriages were never promised by Him; 
ee in flying from one which seemed to promise un- 
appiness, she forgot that ‘‘ obedience is better than 
Sacrifice,” even though the sacrifice be that of one’s self. 

Twilight was fast closing in before she reached the 

Castle, exhausted from the violence of her emotion, and 
aint ‘and w eak from her long fasting. Hilda expressed | 
tarm at her protracted absence, and said that she was 
just about going in search of her. ‘My darling,” 
Said she, “you will wear away your strength. You are 
00 weak now to leave. Let me urge you, for the last 
ime, to stay; give up your mad resolution.” 

I No,” said Zillah. “ You know you yourself said that 

Was right. 7 

“T did not say that you were right, darling. I said 

What I would do in your place ; but ‘T did not at all say, 
or even hint, that it would be right. 

‘ Never mind,’ ’ said Zillah, w vearily ; ; ‘“I have nerved 
Myself to go thr ough with it, and I can do it. The worst 
itterness is over now. There is but one thing more for 
Me to do, and then the ties between me and Chetwynde 
are severed for ever.” 

At Hilda’s earnest entreaty she took some refreshment, 
and then lay down to rest; but, feeling too excited to 
Sleep, she got up to accomplish the task she had before 

er, This was to write a letter to her husband, telling 

im of her departure, and her reason for doing so. She 
Wished to do this in as few words as possible, to show no 
Signs of bitterness towards him, or of her own suffering. 

$0 she wrote as follows :— 

‘*Chetwynde Castle, March 20, 1859. 

“My Lord,—Your last letter did not reach Chetwynde 
Castle until after your dear father had been taken from 
Us. It was therefore opened and read by me. I need 
hot describe what my feelings were on reading it; but 
Will only say that if it were possible for me to free you 
Tom the galling chains that bind you to me, I would 
gladly do so. But though it be impossible for me to 
Tender you free to marry her whom you love, I can at 
cast rid you of my hated presence. I cannot die, but I 
Can be as good as dead to you. To-morrow I shall leave 
Chetwynde for ever, and you will never see my face again. 
Search for me, were you inclined to make it, would be 
Useless, I shall probably depart from England, and leave 
No trace of my whereabouts. I shall live under an as- 
Sumed name, so as not to let the noble name of Chet- 


Wynde suffer any dishonour from me. If I die, 1 will 
take care to have the news sent tu you. 


**Do not think that I blame you. A man’s love is not 
under his control. Had I remained, I know that, as your 
wife, I should have experienced the utmost kindness and 
consider: ation. Such kindness, however, to a nature like 
Mine would have been only ‘galling, Something more 
than cold civility is necessary in order to render endurable 
the daily intercourse of husband and wife. Therefore I 

© not choose to subject myself to such a life. 

“Tn this, the last communication between us, I must 
Say to you what I intended to reserve until I could say it 
In person. It needed but a few weeks’ intimate as- 
sociation with your dear father, whom I loved as my 
father, and whom I called by that name, to prove how 
utterly I had been mistaken as to the motives and cir- 
Cumstances that led to our marriage. I had his full and 
tee forgiveness for having doubted him ; and I now, as 
4 woman, beg to apologise to you for all that I might 

ave said as a passionate girl. 

‘Let me assure you, my lord, of my deep sympathy 
for you in the trial which awaits you on your return, 
When you will find Chetwynde Castle deprived of the 
Presence of that father whom you love. I feel for you 
and with you. My loss is only second to yours ; for, in 
your father, I lost the only friend whom I possessed. 

“* Yours, very respectfully, 
‘° ZILLAH.” 

Hilda of course had to copy this, for the objection to 
Zillah’s writing was as strong as before, and an explana- 
tion was now more difficult to make than ever. Zillah, 
‘owever, read it in Hilda’s handwriting, and then Hilda 
took it, as she always did, to inclose it for the mail. 

She took it to her own room, drew from her desk a 
letter which was addressed to Guy, and this was the one 
Which she posted. Zillah’s letter was carefully destroyed. 
Yet Zillah went with Hilda to the post-oftice, so anxious 
Was she about her last letter, and saw it dropped in the 
box, as she supposed. 

Then she felt that she had cut the last tie. 

(To be continued. ) 


UNREQUITED. 


ita and low were the words I spoke, 
Doubly brief was the cold reply, 

Yet in that one moment a man’s heart broke, 
And the light went out cf his eye. 


In a little moment of time 
The bright hopes of a life all paled, 

A brave man knew he had dared the leap 
And a proud one knew he had Jailed. 


Failed ! too often a fatal word, 
Fraught with the spirit’s pain, 

For to fail i in some of the ventures of life 
Is never to try them again. 


If the fowler hang o’er the cliff 
Upheld by a treacherous rope, 

If the frail thing break, or the strong man blanch 
He is lost—and beyond all hope. 


? 


So I set my hopes on a word, 
~~» Launched a bark on a boisterous sea, 


An the waves uprose, and my bark down sank, 
It can never come back to me. 
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Che House of Pewmpacker and Son, 


By J. W. Watson, 
Author of “ Matchmaking,” de, 


—_ —_———. 
(Concluded. ) 


= a: HE fifth incident in my story occurred exactly 
aki) one week from the date of the last, and was 
announced by a fearful shriek, which rang 
through the house one morning just as we 
~~ had finished dressing. I say we, though 
J ita had been up and dressed a good hour or two before 
daylight, and was apparently writing at his table by 
candlelight. We all ran, and in an ‘instant found the 
scream to proceed from the servant—or housekeeper, as 
she was called—who stood in the hall and cried, ‘‘ Come 
here!” in a sharp, shrill voice. We flew to w ‘here she 
pointed (Mr. Ephraim’s room), and there saw the old man 
lying stark and stiff in his bed. No one touched him: 
the fact of his death was too apparent for question ; and 
| though a doctor was immediately sent for, no one doubted 
that the event had occurred some hours before. There 
was no coroner, the doctor gave a certificate, ‘‘ disease of 
the heart,” and the third day after the earth received all 
there was of Ephraim Pennypacker. During this time I 
watched and expected every hour to see Lydia make her 
appearance, and marked every movement of Barrett’s 
countenance, waiting impatiently for him to surrender his 
secret. But, to my utter surprise, she did not come. She 
must, then, ‘be far away from the city, and I had no right 
to intrude "myself on Barrett’s or her privacy and ask 
questions. I felt sure that Lydia would not have car ried 


her resentment so far as not to be present at the old man’s ° 


funeral, if it were possible. There were no near relations, 
and failing Lydia’s appearance the public administrator 
stepped in and took possession. And then came a revela- 
tion that astounded everybody. Ephraim Pennypacker 
had died without a will, and without anything to bequeath, 
his effects being barely sufficient to meet the claims upon 
him, and leaving, when everything was settled, the old 
banking-house as Lydia’s property. She did ‘not put 
in an appearance for this, and so it stood closed 
and awaiting her claim. It was not worth enough to 
worry the lawyers much, and was therefore unmolested. 
Tkere was something very strange in this semi-bankruptcy 
of Ephraim Pennypacker, as by the evidence of a most 
respectable firm of lawyers they had drawn his will only 
three years before his death, and he had then bequeathed 
to found the before-mentioned charity nearly a quarter 
of amillion in money and securities of various kinds. 
This will had gone into his own hands, but as his private 
cash-book showed during these three years immense sums 
withdrawn from the bank, and the disposal not accounted 
for, it was generally conceded that the old banker had 
been engaged in some secret speculation—however unlike 
him—had silently sunk his whole capital, and in conse- 
quence of this had destroyed the will. 
Some of the clerks found employment in the town, but 
John announced to me his intention of going abroad. He 
was sick of the place and wanted change, and would 
take any engagement to get away. I was not surprised, 
therefore, when I heard, some weeks after, that he had 
gone to Valparaiso as bookkeeper for a large mercantile 
house there, but I was surprised that he did not bid me 
or write me good-bye. I could get no definite information 
as to whether his wife went with him, but I took that 
point for granted. 


I shall take a flight now over three years, “during which 
the only event connected with the subject of my s story was 
the reception from Valparaiso of a regularly-executed set 
of documents put in by Mrs. John Barrett, once Lydia 
Pennypacker, claiming the old house, and giving direc- 
tions that it should remain closed and untouched until her 
own or her husband’s return. This occurred about six 
months after John’s departure, about the time required 
for them to arrive at their destination ; and it brings me 
to my sixth incident, which relates to "the Pennypacker 
house, but not to the house of Pennypacker and Son. 

One night—and a bitterly cold night it was—there was 
an alarm of fire. I was returning from the theatre, a kind 
of dissipation I now sometimes indulged in, for I was no 
longer under a cruel discipline. I did as a young man is 
apt. to do, and took a run with the engines. Off they 
went to the eastern part of the town, and stopped next 
door to the old house, at a pork-dealer’ 8, which was in 
full blaze. Porkisa good thing to burn, and burn it 
did, with such effect th at I was surprised the flames did 
not take the Pennypacker house and one or two more with 
it. As it was, the gable of the old place was knocked off, 
the door was burst open, and the firemen took full range 
through the building, which did not by any means im- 
prove “it. 

The next day came the insurance people, and in a few 
days the workmen to repair, under the direction of the 
authorities who held the property in trust. And now 
came a most extraordinary ievelation. 

The workmen, in pulling down the shattered parts, 
unearthed some suspicious-looking packages, and in a 
few minutes the whole of Mr. Ephraim’ s lost property— 
stocks, money, and securities—lay in the hands of the 
master workman, who fortunately was an honest man. 
Ephraim had used as a hiding-place a wooden panel under 
a window, where stood a heavy desk, in a room to which 
he was wont to retreat at times from the office and lock 
himself up. He had been too suddenly hurried into 
eternity to reveal his hoarding-place to any one. 

Of course this was a serious matter, and as there was 
good picking for lawyers and public functionaries, Mr. 
John Barrett and wife were communicated with at Val- 
paraiso imme diately. The return mail brought an answer 
expressing great joy at the finding of the property, but 
regretting that the dangerous illness of Mrs. Barrett 
would prevent her immediate return. As soon as her 
health permitted she would set out. Within a month 
came a second letter from Barrett, announcing the death 
of his wife, a will made by her in his own favour, and his 
intention of returning to his native place almost as soon 
as this intelligence, with all legal documents to dispose 
of the matter. 
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And sure enough, within two weeks I heard of his 
arrival. I called at his hotel, sent up my card, and re- 
ceived the answer that Mr. Barrett was too ill to see 
anybody. My pridestarted at this. Could it be the rich 
man cutting off his old associates? I contented myself 
with sending up a second card with my address, in order 
that if he wanted to see me he might be able to do so, 
and then went my way. From a friend T heard that 
John Barrett had put in all his proofs and complied. with 
all the legal forms, after which, having taken possession of 
the property, he had left the town, in what direction 
nobody knew. He never saw fit to call on me, and I did 
not meet him. 


“itr a now Dasa over us, and I come to the 
seventh incident in my story, which more nearly concerns 
myself than all the rest put together. You know that 
whatever little share of this world’s goods I now possess 
1 have won within the last five years: in other words, 
five years ago I was poor, and of course in no position to 
fall in love or marry ; and yet, absurd as it is fora man of 
thirty-three to talk of being romantically in love, I was 
so for the first time in my life, and the object of my 
passion was Katie Earnshaw, of whom I shall say nothing 
except that she was as good as she was pretty. Katie 
was on my side, but I am sorry to say I had all the 
elder branches of her family arrayed against me. They 
believed in my little lady marrying somebody with mints 
of money, and the father especially had just the man 
picked out for her that he thought would suit. This man, 
Waring de Lille, claimed to be of French extraction, born 
in New Orleans. He was tall, dark, bronzed by exposure 
to a tropical sun, wore a heavy moustache, dressed 
exquisitely, and was about forty years of age. He had 
been but a few menths in — ‘when I met him, but 
certainly in his conversation, which was slightly tinged 
with a foreign idiom and accent, showed more knowledge 
of the place than that time warranted. He was rich (Earn- 
shaw senior was not a man to be deceived on such a point), 
and Katie told me, as coming from him, that De Lille 
had large investments, almost enough to constitute him a 
millionaire. What chance could I have against such a 
rival? Of course my attentions were repudiated by pa 
and ma, and as warmly encouraged by Katie, until I felt 
that we stood on the brink of an open rupture, and 
perhaps a runaway affair, providing Katie would 
consent to so summary a mode of settling the matter. 
I could do nothing towards checking the fellow’s cool per- 
sistency but glare. at him when we met, and then it was 
rarely I could catch his eye to make him feel that I was 
desperately in earnest. It always wandered away, but 
when I did catch it there was something that made my 
blood crawl, as though I were looking into that of a vam- 
pire. It wasa recognised fact that De Lille was a suitor 
for Katie Earnshaw’s hand, with the consent of all parties 
but herself. How long she might be able to do battle 
against him, backed as he was by her father and mother, 
was a matter of great doubt. 

In this state affairs stood when one day, as I was walk- 
ing slowly down the principal street of the town ruminat- 
ing on the situation, a lady came from a building used for 
lawyers’ offices, and approached me. She was on the 
shady side of thirty-five, rather handsome, but with a 
complexion which indicated that much of her life had 
been spent in foreign lands. As she came_near she gazed 
inquiringly in my “face, started slightly, coloured, and 
stood still, There was something in her look which 
memory recalled, but only in a vague way. 

“© Warrener ?” she said. 

‘* My name, madam.” 

**' You do not remember me ?”” 

**T am sorry to say I do not. it. 

**T am Lydia Pennypacker.” 

** Lydia Pennypacker !” I almost shouted, seizing both 
her hands in mine. ‘‘ Why, I thought you were dead ?” 

‘Not yet,” she said, laugbing, ‘‘ though they have 
tried hard to kill me. [tis to prove my self alive that I 
have just been among these gentlemen of the law.” 

Then the whole story came fresh to my mind after the 
lapse of twelve years, and I said, 

‘* But your husband prodnwved evidence that you died 
abroad, in some out-of-the-way place, at Valparaiso, I 
think.” 

. Not my husband, but an impostor. 
Valparaiso in my life.” 

I was struck dumb. 

**Do you mean to say that John Barrett was not your 
husband ?” 

‘“* I never saw John Barrett from the day before I left 
my father’s house. My husband was Alexander Graham. 
We were married in this town the day I left home, and I 
went with him to the colonies, where we lived until his 
death one year ago.’ 

Good heavens! what a revelation ! I could not speak. 
I could do nothing but tuck the little woman’s arm under 
my own and march her off to my office, that I might 

gather my breath and know all about it. 

“‘T have come back,” she said, ‘‘after fifteen years, 
a stranger, having during that time met with no one 
from my native place, and rarely caught sight of a 
newspaper. I came back to see once more the spot Iwas 
born in, and to forgive those who drove me out into the 
cold world, and I find an impostor has personated me 
and received my birthright. Thank heaven! I shall not 
suffer for the want of it: I am independent.” 

‘¢ But Barrett—where is Barrett ?” 

‘¢ My attorneys can find no trace of him. He turned 
all the estates and securities into money and went 
abroad.” 

‘* And the woman he called his wife—who was she ?” 

‘Some one that he married in this city immediately 
after my departure, and who assumed my name. Thus 
far the detectives have reached, but who she was they 
cannot discover. We have the evidence of a gentleman 
who saw her at Valparaiso, and he describes her as & 
blonde (1 am the opposite), w vith a cold blue eye and bard, 
inexpressive face.” 

It all flashed upon me in a moment. This was the 
woman of the forged cheque, and John Barrett’s wue: 
As rapidly as I could I went through the story to Mrs. 
Graham. 


I never was in 
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‘¢ Why,” she said, ‘‘ you are valuable evidence in work- 
ing up our case. Bunt whatis the use now? The rogue, 
as well as the property, is gone.” 

True enough, the story was all out, but too late. John 
Barrett had been the forger of that cheque, the woman 
only the presenter. The woman I saw upon the road that 
night was she—the one the next evening only a change- 
ling wearing the same clothes. John Barrett had known 
of Ephraim Pennypacker’s habit of hoarding, and doubt- 
less knew that somewhere he had the money he had 
withdrawn from the bank, but after the old man’s death 
had been unable to find it. He knew of Lydia’s flight out 
of the country, and where she was, and so determined on 
the plot he had so successfully worked. But there was 
another point which until this moment had never crossed 
my mind. Might he not have murdered the old man the 
more quickly to consummate the work? The thought 
made me shiver, but the fact was possible, nay probable. 
He had committed almost every crime but murder: why 
not murder too ? 

All this Lydia and I canvassed, but, alas ! too late. 


And now I come to the mention of a strange psycholo- 
gical fact—something for which I cannot account. That 
evening, with brain so full of this revived memory that I 
could not even find room in it for Katie Earnshaw, I spent 
at her house. The drawing-room was brilliantly lighted ; 
the bellfrang, there was a step that made me start, the door 
opened, and John Barrett stepped into the room. I started 
to my feet, horror-stricken, There he stood before me, as 
plainly as on the day we had last met, nothing changed 
but by the years that had been added and the browner 
tint of the skin. 

John Barrett, and yet Waring de Lille! Before this 
moment I had not seen one trace of the first about him; 
now I could see nothing of the last. I stood there trans- 
fixed, even after all others were seated, wondering whether 
I retained my senses, or whether they had left me under 
the excitement of the day. For an hour I remained 
gazing at the man and wondering ; and then, commending 
myself for the presence of mind that had withheld me 
from denouncing him on the spot, I withdrew. 

That night I could not sleep until I had seen Lydia, 
and early the next morning we met at her lawyer’s. Itdid 
not take long to find two able detectives to make up a 
party of five, including Mrs. Graham and her attorney, to 
call upon Mr. Waring de Lille at his hotel. As we fol- 
lowed the waiter into his room I wondered, now that I saw 
him again by daylight, how I could ever have thouzht he 
was anybody but John Barrett, though Lydia declared to 
me afterwards that her heart fell as she entered his room, 
for she saw not the least point of resemblance. 

It was short work. I came upon him promptly and 
boldly, accused him of theft, forgery, and murder, asserted 
the proof was all prepared, produced Lydia, and extorted 
the confession that his wife was still alive. In less than 
two hours I was on my way to receive an assignment of 
property sufficient to cover Mrs. Graham’s entire demand, 
with interest to date. 

I don’t think that left Mr. John Barrett much with 
which to join his charming wife. 

Lydia insisted upon showing her gratitude by becoming 
a special partner in my business, which was the first cause 
of my making money. 

And that’s the way I came to marry Katie Earnshaw. 


omance in x Railtoay. 


By Justin McCarray. 
Author of “* My Enemy’s Daughter,” “ The Waterdale 
Neighbours,” dc. 
— 


WO young barristers, travel- 
ling from London to Liver- 
pool, took their seats one 
evening in a first-class carriage 
of the five o’clock express at 
Euston-square Station. There 
were only two other seats 
occupied in the compartment 
entered by the two young 
men. Two ladies—at least, 
a lady and her maid—were 
the other occupants. |The 
lady was young and pale and 
pretty ; the maid wasa fresh, 
blooming, round-eyed North- 
country girl—the moment she 

spoke a word her accent made it plain to one of the two 

advocates, himself from the lakeland of Northern Eng- 
land, that the girl came from dear old Cumberland. Two 
gentlemen, one apparently the young lady’s father, at- 
tended her to the carriage door, and waited at the door 
until the train actually moved off. They both, especially 
the one who seemed to exercise parental authority over 
the young lady, kept incessantly casting expectant, eager, 

Suspicious eyes about the platform, as if they looked for 

or dreaded the arrival of somebody. These little facts the 

ie barristers, accustomed to note small things and con- 
aad REL opeeed almost unconsciously, 
neer force of habit. 

aa ¢ older man, whom both the youths learned in law 

sae be the father of the departing young lady, at 

. cq, gnificantly to the other, and said, in a low 
tone! -galt¥allright's Ounningbam: - He ‘ia’ in toh 

Thank Heaven!» ° ” = : feed ou i 

ce d 
a Hement aa DoW i said the other. 
e much mattered even if he did,” 

the elder observed. « He sh i 

word with her—not one arondite scant pave exchanwedsa 

scenes and tears and confusion for all tae oe ieee 
The ie thee eee heard nothing of this. She 
sat at the 4 would ae ¥ compartment. Doubtless 
what was salc ; er have been spoken were she 
near enough to hear it. One of our lawyer friends, how- 
ever, did hear it—in fact, he could not help himself; he 
had no choice but to hear. : 
The elder of the two speakers had taken a farewell 


nature of a caution or a menace, 
moved off, he only nodded a farewell. He had a formally 
handsome face, regular, cold, and harsh, with thin lips 
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the girl when he put her into the carriage—that is, he 
kissed her very coldly and said good-bye, and added a few 


whispered words, which seemed to be something in the 
Now, as the train 


and very white teeth. 
The train then went on, and soon whirled through 


the pleasant suburbs of that side of London, and away 


into the open country. The young lady seemed very 
melancholy and absorbed. She replied gracefully to a few 
civilities and attentions offered by the two barristers, 
but was evidently not much inclined to any manner of 
conversation. She exchanged a few words every now 
and then with her maid, but for the most part remained 
silent. 

It was growing to be late in autumn, and dusk soon 
began to come on. The evening was soft and beautiful; 
the face of the country looked tender and poetic, with all 
its autumnal charm and melancholy grace around it. 

Our two friends talked together on many subjects, at 
first in a low tone, then, as the young lady appeared to 
be asleep, or wholly absorbed in her own thoughts, they 
began to speak a little more freely and loudly. Some- 
thing or other, perhaps the grey poetic sadness of the 
evening, set them talking fof the old-world ghosts—the 
dear, delightful, torturing, hair-lifting, blood-chilling 
spectres who used to haunt ourchildhood. They actually 
began telling each other ghost stories, and did not ob- 
serve the shuddering terror of the Cumberland lass, who 
could hardly sit still in her seat, so great was her in- 
terest, excitement, and superstitions dread. 

“*T don’t know,” said one of the two young men, Lewis 
Rossmore by name, ‘‘ why railways should be supposed 
to have necessarily banished ghosts. I can quite im- 
agine a ghost making his appearance in this very train, 
for instance.” 

‘Can you?’ replied Fred Sargent. ‘‘I confess I 
can’t ; but I think you Northmen, near the Scottish bor- 
der, have more imagination than we prosaic cockneys.” 

At the same time he happened to glance at the young 
lady in the corner, and her pale sad face seemed ghostlike 
enough in the grey evening light. Sargent thought for a 
moment of the legend of the company who sat one 
evening telling ghost stories until at: last the turn 
came to a pale young lady who had been silent all the 
time, and who now, when invited to contribute her 
share to the entertainment, said, in a low, toneless voice, 
“*T have no ghost story to tell, but 1 am aghost myself!” 
and so vanished. 

“Yes,” pursued Lewis Rossmore; ‘I can easily 
imagine it ; I think it could be done with rather fine 
effect. Look here, Sargent, take a note of this idea, and 
make something of it for one of the magazines. Two 
people are travelling alone in a railway—the express— 
and have just passed one of the only stopping places. 
Behold, as the train is rushing at full speed across the 
open country, fifty miles an hour, and the evening is 
growing dark, like this, they suddenly perceive that one 
of the seats has an occupant, whose presence was not 
observed before--” 

“* Mercy sake! don’t ye go on in that way,” broke in 
the Cumberland girl, unable to contain herself any longer. 
‘Don’t ye go on so, gentlemen ; it’s enough to raise a 
ghost right in the midst of us all !” 

The young men laughed at first, but the superstitious 
fear of the poor girl was so obviously genuine and pro- 
found that Rossmore discontinued his goblin invention, 
and they reassured her and talked for a few moments of 
something else. Then the train stopped for five minutes 
at the one only station where it was to make any halt 
during the long journey. No one got out of the com- 
partment in which our friends were, and no one got into 
it ; and when the train had fairly moved off, and our two 
friends felt secure against further disturbante, they settled 
themselves for sleep. The young lady appeared to be 
already asleep. 

Both young men slept. Suddenly a loud shrick caused 
both to start up and rub their eyes. 

It was the Cumberland girl who had given the alarm. 

‘It’s a ghost! it’s a ghost!” she cried. ‘‘ That’s what 
comes of your talk—you’ve brought a ghost among us !” 

The evening had sunk into almost complete darkness ; 
the one lamp, the highest luxury in the way of illumina- 
tion to which even first-class passengers are treated, was 
burning very dimly ; but it needed little light to see that 
there was a fifth figure in the carriage—the figure of a 
man. There he was assuredly; a tall, slender man, 
stooping because of the lowness of the roof, and apparently 
about to take the seat, which was vacant, opposite to that 
on which the young lady was seated. Ske had started up 
with a half scream on hearing her servant’s alarm ; but the 
back of the mysterious intruder was turned to her, and 
she, perhaps, saw nothing surprising in his presence. 

Both the young lawyers, however saw something very 
surprisingin it. An English railway train cannot possibly 
be entered by any one after it has moved from the 
station. Nor has it any outer platform, or other means 
of communication, by which passengers can go from one 
carriage to another. Nobody had entered this compart- 
ment when it stopped at the station ; nobody could have 
entered it since then; yet, here was a fifth occupant where 
only four were present before. 

** Hallo ! who are you ?” exclaimed Sargent. 

‘* How did you get in—where the dickens did you come 
from ?” fiercely demanded Rossmore. 

** It’s a ghost !” sobbed the Cumberland girl, faithful to 
her original hypothesis. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, gentlemen,” the intruder very 
calmly observed. ‘‘ You have not a ghost among you; 
although, if I had remained under cover a little longer, it 
is quite possible you might have had a ghost in the carriage 
before the end of the journey.” 

But the sound of his voice created a new agitation. 
The young lady sprang from her seat and cried out, ‘‘Oh, 
Harold! my dear, dear Harold !” and threw herself upon 
his neck, and sobbed and laughed and sobbed again, and 
committed other such extravagances, to which the intruder 
lent himself with great apparent cordiality, giving back 
embrace for embrace, and with compound interest, 
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The Cumberland girl said, ‘‘God be guid to us—it 
Master Harold himself !” 
The two barristers resumed their seats, and looked on 
much amazed, but with that outward calmness ceak ane 


circumstances. The intruder, whoever he might be, was 
clearly neither ghost nor robber. 


‘*Oh, Harold !” exclaimed the young lady ; ‘‘ how did 


you come here? Where did you get in; and what have 


you come for?” 

“Come for! Why, to see you, love, of course. They 
thought they were quite safe, I believe, when they ard 
the train fairly off, but they were a little mistaken. We ] 
surprise them a little more yet, Alice.” 

‘* But how did you come here, Harold?” 

“Do satisfy our curiosity, Sir,” Sargent interposed. 
“It really is quite legitimate on our part, seeing tha 
your sudden appearance looks very like a fraud upon the 
railway company, of which, for aught you know, MY 
friend and I may be leading directors—and then you aré 
positively accused of being a ghost.” P 

The young man laughed. ‘* Gentlemen,” he said, 
“you shall have a full explanation. I have been for 
years engaged to this young lady. Lately her mother; 
who was a widow, thought fit to marry again, and her 
new husband, this young lady’s step-father—you saw him 
at the station to-day—detests me, has poisoned his wife's 
mind against me, and has persuaded her to refuse her 
consent to our marriage, of which she quite approved two 
years ago—perhaps because we were then too young to 
marry. I am going to the West Indies, and may be 
absent Heaven knows how long; and they had set their 
hearts upon preventing me from seeing Alice before I go- 
Now I had, very naturally, set my heart on seeing her 5 
and yet I didn’t care to ask her to do anything directly in 
opposition to her mother’s commands.” — f 

“Quite right, Sir,” said Rossmore, with a look of in- 
finite solemnity. 

‘‘Very commendable indeed,” added Sargent, paternally. 

‘¢ So,” Harold continued, ‘‘I found that she was being 
sent back to the country to-day, in order to get her quickly 
out of my way—and my course was clear.” 

** Don’t see it yet,” murmured Sargent. 

‘Don’t you see it? I came to Euston Station, took a 
ticket to Liverpool—so you perceive there is no question 
of fraud on the company—used audacious efforts in the 
way of bribery, and thus induced the guard, first to allow 
me to hide under the seat, and next to manage so that 
the young lady, whose photograph I showed him, should 
be conducted into this particular carriage. Gentlemen, 
this was done—and, in short, here I am.” 

‘* Lucky that you were not smothered,” said Sargent. 

‘Or shot as a robber on emerging from your hiding- 
place,” said Rossmore. 

‘Dear Harold, how you must have suffered,” Alice 
whispered. He pressed her hand tenderly. 

‘Why did you not come out before ?” she asked. 

Harold smiled. ‘‘ Blame these gentlemen for that,” 
he said. ‘*They will not be offended if I say that I 
thought them just a little de trop; and I fancied, from 
something they said, they were about to get out at the 
station we have just passed, and so I waited. But when 
I found they were coming the whole way, 1 saw it was 
useless waiting any longer, and I came out, and nearly 
frightened poor Polly there” (the servant) ‘‘ out of her 
senses.” : 

‘‘ Very sorry we should have been in your way, Sir,” 
said Sargent. ‘‘ But it may interest you to know that I 
am the very profoundest sleeper who ever travelled in a 
train, and that I feel terribly sleepy already.” 

‘* And I,” said Rossmore, ‘‘can hardly keep my eyes 
open.” 

P80 the discreet barristers at once turned round in their 
seats, coiled themselves up, closed their eyes, and were 
apparently buried in slumber deep enough for the 
Emperor Barbarossa or the Sleeping Beauty in her im- 


mortal wood. 
(To be concluded.) 


REST. 


By BLaNcHE DARE. 


NWARD, straight onward, till the goal is won, 
Poor wounded bird ! 
The deadly shaft has done its work, but thou— 
Thy plaint unheard— 
With dying eyes will note the far-off nest, 
And in its moss-lined shelter take thy rest. 


Rest, such as angels bring unto the dead, 
Their struggles o’er, 

When with clasped hands they lie, their eyelids closed 
For evermore : 

With plumage folded o’er thy wounded breast, 

Poor, patient songster, sleep, and take thy rest. 


More slowly now thou wing’st thy way ; thine eyes 
Have lost their light ; 

O! droop not till the haven fair be gained— 
Stay not thy flight, 

Until within thy fragrant moss-lined nest, 

With folded wings thou skalt at last find rest. 


Alas ! poor bird, there is a poisoned shaft 
Within my heart ; 
My agony no mortal tongue can tell, 
No words impart ; 
Would that with thee, beyond the crimson west, 
I, too, might fly away and be at rest. 


Jerrold and a company of literary friends were out ag the 
country rambling over commons an done aaratt , n the 
course of their walk they stopped to eee e aa ols of an 
ass’s foal. There was a very SE ee ieine over ite ae the 

i i nt as sha 
baby’s admirers, who grew slear ee WevabOald like to cong gay 


at. last the poet vowed tha 1 
sail ‘ak ae to his mother. ‘‘Do,” Jerrold replie d, 


‘‘and tie a piece of paper around its neck bearing this motto, 
‘When this you see remember me, 
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MARY STUART. 

We purpose giving from week to week in this depart- 

_ ment copies from the most celebrated paintings, by 
Native and foreign masters, of the present as well as of 
the past, and commence the series by the reproduction 
of a subject in the ‘‘ Schiller Gallery” of Pecht and Ram- 
berg, a splendid pictorial work published some years ago 
at Leipzic, in commemoration of the hundredth anniver- 
Sary of Schiller’s birth. The engraving represents ‘‘ Scot- 
land’s beauteous Queen” during one of the most trying 
periods of her life. Mary is portrayed during her cap- 
tivity at Fotheringay, when, in an interval of relaxed 
rigour, she is suffered to enjoy the recreation of strolling 
about the pleasure-grounds of the castle. Those of our 
readers who are familiar with Schiller’s tragedy will 
remember that exquisitely poetic passage in which Mary, 
looking up to the clouds as they float southward, wafted 
by the breeze, bids them to convey her greetings to 
France, the dear land of her youth. This is the point 
Ben the artist has chosen as the subject of his striking 
sketch, 


“dabat Shall Ge Call the Tittle 
Darling?” 
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By a Marryr To Scripture NAMES, 
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ENTLE READER! Iam Huz, and my twin-brother 
is Buz. I am certain we should not have chosen 
these names for ourselves, if our tastes 
had been consulted. They are Scrip- 
ture names, to be sure, but they do not 
seem to me at all sacred, and they are 
decidedly not agreeable. I am not up 
in Hebrew, and cannot tell what they 
signify. Our full names are Huz Jones 
and Buz Jones. ‘To the latter the 
ornamental appendage of ‘‘ Esq.” has 
been for some time attached since my 
brother achieved the dignity of —but 
this is immaterial to our present pur- 
pose, so I will not linger over what can 
scarcely concern the reader. 

You will, perhaps, ask how we came 
by such old, alliterative Christian 
names as Huz and Buz. I will tell, 
as it was told me, and I have good 
reasons for believing the story. Our 
father, John Jones, was of contem- 
plative rather than of active habits, 
though neither literary nor studious, 
and as able-bodied as any man in the 
neighbourhood. According to my re- 
collection he spent most of his waking 
hours upon the bench outside the vil- 
lage inn in summer, aad upon the settle 
inside the same public institution in 
winter, wrapt in quiet thought, broken 
at intervals by brief scraps of conver- 
sation with chance comers—for my 
father was a man of few words, as well 
as deeds. He was, in truth, one of the 
most passive and amiable of men, and 
I am sure our mother appreciated his 
virtues, though she did sometimes drop 
asad word or a tear at the general un- 
thrift which distinguished our home- 
stead. 

When Aunt Tabitha, who charitably 
gave her services to mother as head 
nurse, entered the parlour, one morn- 
ing, and informed father that heaven 
had sent him a pair of twin-boys, he 
was more excited than at any previous 
or subsequent crisis of his life, and in his 
amazement and confusion uttered but 
one short expressive word and walked 
straight to the inn aforesaid. 

When we twins were about a week 
old, mother called father into the bed- 
room, lifted up the sheet a little from 
our faces, and said, ‘‘ What names shall 
we give them?” 

‘‘Some that are short and easy,” 
father replied, in the spirit of his 
established philosophy of life. 

‘¢ And Scriptural,” suggested mother, 
who supplied what piety we had in the 
family, as is the case with not a few mothers. Father 
continuing silent and meditative, mother asked, ‘‘ Can’t 
you suggest any ?”’ 

** What say to Lot and Ham ?” said father, after a long 
pause. 

Mother only sighed feebly. 

«¢ Pshaw !” burst in Aunt Tabitha, in her indignant 
way, ‘* never do in the world ! There’s lots of Lots about, 
and Ham had a curse on him, and was black too—so our 
minister thinks. Don’t give the dear little boys bad 
names, whatever you do, for good names are about the 
only inheritance they’ll get, Pm thinking.” 

“‘ Don’t now, aunty,” mother gently interposed, with a 
flush of pain and shame briefly lighting her pale face. 
‘‘ John, dear, open the big Bible, and see what names you 
can find there. : 

So father took down the family Bible, and opened it 
upon his knees, and, beginning at the first chapter of 
Genesis, ran his fingers along the lines. 

“T s’pose Cain won’t do,” said he, “nor Seth,” evi- 
dently determined to take no notice of names of more 
than one syllable. ‘‘ What do you say to Cush and 
Phut ?” 

Aunt Tabitha looked vexed and just ready to burst out 
again, but mother shook her finger at her, and remarked 
to father, ‘I think you will find names that we shall like 
better.” 
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*‘Reu and Lud are good enough names,” said father, 
evidently growing weary of the unusual study, ‘for Hul 
and Mash.” 

“‘Ob, dear me!” whispered Aunt Tabitha, in a tone of 
vexation and despair. 

‘‘ Bother?” exclaimed father, who was growing im- 
patient, ‘we'll take the very next short names we come 
to. 

And he turned over the leaf, and read the twenty-first 
verse of the twenty-second chapter of Genesis. ‘‘ Yes, 
and here they are—Huz and Buz—and Huz and Buz they 
shall be.” 

Aunt Tabitha hurried out of the room, expressing her 
feelings by closing the door sharply. Mother put her 
handkerchief over her eyes as if to shut out the excess 
of light, and said not a word. Father calmly closed the 
sacred book, and returned to his accustomed seat. The 
thing was settled beyond appeal, and we poor uncon- 
scious and guiltless infants were from that hour Huz 
and Buz, hopelessly and for ever. 

How much we suffered while boys from these odd 
names I should vainly endeavour to tell. They furnished 
to the rough jokers a perpetual text for vexation, and 
I often felt that I could better bear so many hard 
blows than the quips and jibes continually flung at me 
through my most unchristian Christian name. Nebu- 
chadnezzer or Belteshazzar could have been no worse in 
my estimation. Buz was less tormented than I, for he 
was not as sensitive, but took all things lightly and 
carelessly. And Buz has got on smoothly in the world. 
I doubt whether the people where he lives, and whom 
he serves as justice of the peace, know what is hidden 
beneath the initial B. of his name. ‘‘B. Jones, Esq.,” 
suffices them, and they ask no questions. But I, Huz, 
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engaged as clerk in an English mercantile house, gained 
the confidence of my employers, and eventually became a 
member of the firm. At thirty I wasrich. No one in 
Ceylon had ever asked the meaning of my initial H., and 
I was at peace. 

At length it became my duty to go to England on 
business. There I was welcomed into good society ; and 
there, alas! I met the charming Aramintha. She was all 
grace in form and movement, all poetry in intellect and 
speech. She did not walk; she floated through ether. 
She did not talk ; she opened her lips, and sweet little 
poems dropt out. Her taste in flowers and fabrics was 
most exquisite, and her dress seemed to be a part of her- 
self, and not scmething put on; her garments did not 
adorn her, but she illuminatedthem. She either possessed 
consummate art in the display of her charms, or she was 
in such sweet harmony with nature that she unconsciously 
conformed to thelaws of beauty, in form, colour, drapery, 
and all that goes to make the attractiveness of a well- 
dressed woman. I thought then it was all nature. I 
mistrust now it was carefully studied art. No matter ; as 
I saw her, clothes and all, she seemed to me too ethereal 
for earth, and I thought it presumption in me to love her. 
But I could not help it ; a few interviews enchained me, 
and I felt that my life would henceforth be desolate un- 
less Aramintha would share and glorify it. She was 
evidently aware of my admiration, but took it so much 
as a matter of course, and was so passive and self-possessed, 
that it became altogether more difficult for me to declare 
myself. A little maidenly discomposure would have 
smoothed my path. Nevertheless it was a great deal that 
she did not utterly despise and repel me, that she accepted 
my devotion with something like complacency, and I 
determined to take the first opportunity to lay my heart 
and fortune at her feet. 

The favourable moment soon came. 
T met her ‘‘ by moonlight alone,” in 


her father’s garden. I quoted to her 


all? the poetry I remembered ; talked 


MARY 
From a Drawing by A. Von Rampera, in the Schiller Gallery of Pecht and Ramberg. 
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am of a different nature. Iam sensitive to ridicule. I 
dread it, I anticipate it, and am harrowed by it. It was 
always so, and I bave suffered untold agonies from the 
awkward monosyllable which adheres tome. It has, in 
fact, been the bane wend blight of my life, as I shall tell. 

When a well-grown lad of sixteen, I determined to run 
away from home and name, and went to the shire town of 
the county, and engaged as apprentice to a blacksmith. 
The other boys in the shop soon discovered my unfortu- 
nate name and how easily I could be annoyed by it. As 
boys will, thoughtlessly, not unkindly, they took advan- 
tage of my weakness, and amused themselves by torment- 
ing me. I think they had no idea how keenly I suffered. 
‘‘ Be you Huz or be you Buz?” was the refrain of an 
absurd song they all chanted in chorus, half the time, it 
seemed to me. I bore it as I could till I was nearly 
crazed, and then I went home and told my mother I was 
tired of blacksmithing, and thought I had better go and 
seek my fortune in the world. She saw no opportunity 
for me at home, and consented. Father was placidly in- 
different, though he did arouse himself when 1 left, and 
said, “Come home and sce us, Huz, when you feel like 
aye 

A full account of my adventures would be tedious. 
Failing in my efforts, and the mockery and contempt of 
my name clinging to me everywhere, I at length shipped 
before the mast for India. I left the ship at Ceylon, and 


sweetly of flowers and fragrance ; de- 
scribed to her the delights of life in-the 
Orient, and finally gathered courage to 
speak the admiration and love that 
burned in my heart. 

Just then the father of Aramintha 
emerged from the house and approached 
us. Armintha gave me a glance of 
tenderness, suffered me to raise her 
queenly hand to my lips, and said, 
hastily, ‘‘ 1 cannot answer you till you 
have gained my father’s consent.” 


This was enough. I saw I had won 
her, and I knew that her father would 
take a purely business estimate of the 
matter, and felt sure he would consider 
me an eligible partner for his daughter. 
I determined to present the case at 
once, and hastened towards him, Ar- 
mintha lingering behind a little, but 
near enough to hear the conversation. 
The old gentleman heard me through, 
looked glum a moment, was evidently 
weighing me in his mental balance 
against some one else whom he had 
selected for a son-in-law, and then 
asked, abruptly, ‘‘ And what may be 
the extent of your resources, Mr. 
Jones!” 

I told him frankly the amount of my 
property and my expectations for the 
future. I could see that there were 
other figures in the scales outweighing 
mine. His next question was, ** And 
your name, Mr. Jones, is Y? 

I was appalled. The old feeling of 
shame and mortification came back 
upon me with all its former power ; but 
there was no escape, and I said, with 
all the calmness I could command, 
** Huz, Sir, at your service.” 

‘“‘T beg, pardon; please repeat; I 
think I did not understand.” 

SHuz. ite 

‘“*Huz? Huz? A very queer name ;” 
and he cast a significant glance at 
Aramintha, who was slowly falling back 
from us, with a look of dismay and 
vexation shading her beautiful face. 
There was an awkward pause. I 
looked from one to the other, and read 
my fate before it was spoken. Ara- 
mintha was first to break the silence. 

‘*No matter, father; 1 am sure you 
Good night, Mr. Huz—Mr. Jones, I should 


are right. 
say.” 

Then she glided towards the house, and I could hear 
her whispering impetuously to herself, “Mr. Huz Jones! 
Monstrous! Impossible! Not the wealth of Ind could 
tempt me !” ; 

My illusion was not dispelled by her words. I only 
felt that the sweet, refined, poetical Aramintha had re- 
ceived a fearful shock from my barbarous, cruel, Christian 
name. She was lost to me from that moment. She would 
not even see me again. I was going to suggest that my 
name might be changed by Act of Parliament for any one 
she might choose, but it was of no use; ‘ Huz” had 
closed the avenues to her sensitive soul, and I was for 
ever cast out. 

I was blighted. I felt that life had nothing more to 
offer me. I did not return to Ceylon, but transferred my 
business to my partners, and trusted them to make a 
just settlement with me. I returned to my native vil- 
lage. My father had died, and my mother had been sup- 
ported by my annual remittances in more comfort than 
while he lived. I live now with my aged mother, wholly 
excluded from business and society. I see only my 
mother and the cat, and by my special request my 
mother addresses me only as ‘¢ My son.” My only am- 
bition is to escape human notice, and be allowed to die in 
peace. With fair attractions of person, @ kindly heart, 
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and an ample fortune, I am a recluse and a misanthrope. 
I am hiding from the bane and blight of my Scripture 
name. 


Chentres any Amusements, 


Drvry-Lanz.—A Domestic Hercules—(At a Quarter to Eight) Amy 
Robsart—Phobus's Fiy. Seven. 

Lyceum.—It Must be True; ’twas in the Papers—(At a Quarter to Eight) 
Innisfallen; or, the Men in the Gap. Seven. 

Princess’s.—Wanted, a Thousand Miliiners—(At a Quarter to Eight) The 
Rapparee—The Happy Man. Seven. 

Garety.—Ballet—(At Half-past Seven) Opera of Betly—(At a Quarter 
to Nine) Bluebeard. Seven. 

New Qvueen’s.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A Mid- 
suminer Night’s Dream. Seven. 

Otympic.—Poppleton’s Predicaments—(At a Quarter to Hight) Handsome 
is that Handsome Docs—Undine. Seven. 

Srranp.—On and Off—A School for Coquettes—The Idle ’Prentice—The 
Chops of the Channel. Seven. é 

Prince oF WALES’s.—Queen Stork—(At Eight) M.P.—Locked in. Half- 
past Seven. 

Grozr,—Board and Residence—Taming of the Shrew—Marco Spada. 

Hoteorn.—The Odds ; What they Were, Who Won, and Who Lost Them. 

New Royartry.—Our Nelly—(At Half-past Eight) F.M. Julius Cnvsar. 
Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Chiselling—(At se Two Roses —(At a Quarter to 

Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. 4 

Ee ER PRR Tee of the Mil—(At a Quarter to Hight) King 
Lear. Seven. fs 

New Ninos STANDARD.—Little Em’ly—A Chapter of Accidents. Half- 
past Seven. : ‘ 

Roya AMPHITHEATRE AND Crrcus.—Equestrian Performances, Gymnas- 
tic Exercises, Performing Elephant, &c. Seven. Morning Per- 
formances every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Crystal PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. James's Hart, Procaps1ty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Hight. 

PoLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, andfrom Seven till Ten. 

Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 
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{ NGLISH matrons are not likely to take any more 
i lenient view of the present terrible Franco- 
Prussian struggle, from a knowledge that, among the 
many indirect ways in which this country is affected 
by the war, a serious rise in the price of meat is not 
unlikely to take a prominent place. It seems to be 
almost a matter of course that upon the outbreak of 
any great European war rinderpest should follow in 
the track of the combatants, and help to complete the 
ruin of the unfortunate agriculturists of the districts 
occupied by the troops and their commissariat. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the network of 
railways which has enabled the Prussian army 
contractors to derive supplies of live stock from 
Podolia should have been the means of introducing the 
dreaded rinderpest into Alsace, to destroy the few herds 
that have been spared. Having once obtained a foot- 
ing, what is more probable than that the invasion 

should run its course unchecked throughout 
the country? In the actual unsettled state 
of affairs in France the farmer will not feel 


sufficiently secure of compensation from the 


Government to slaughter all his herd on the 


first symptom of disease ; and the case of our 
own Cheshire, which lost rather more than 
two-thirds of its cattle in the outbreak of 
1865-6, furnishes an indication of the extent 


Sunpay.—Sizxteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday.—Sun rises 6.6 A.M. 

Tuesday. —Clock after sun 11 m. 15 sec. 
Wednesday.—Length of day 11h. 20m. 
Thursday.—Divs. payable at Bank. 
Friday.—Mars morning star in E. 
Saturday.—Sun sets 5.21 p.m. 
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Our letter Basket, 


Tue Lapy’s Own Paper is published by B. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 34d. ; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (DOSE Tree) 0 deine oo cisieces ed vo 00e SLOSS OM 
Half a Year reves cvensecesoes es mn nana 
Quarter of a Year a Se fepcin. brat 3s. 10d 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, E.C. 


PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now . enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


A Youne Wire.—Get glossy black beaver mohair, about 
fifteen yards, and make a long draped casaque and single 
skirt. Trim with bias folds of the same, each fold two 
inches broad when doubled, and set two inches apart from 
those next it. Head each fold with a narrow standing 
pleated frill of bias double mohair, the pleats all turned 
one way and ironed flatly. Three or four rows are on the 
skirt and one on the casaque. Sabot sleeves, high-necked 
corsage, and broad gros grain ribbon sash with immense 
loops and fringed ends. 

Cri1A M.—The ‘“ Lapy’s Own” is not a necromancer to tell 
you whether or when you will be married. It hopes, how- 
ever, that this time will not come till you have acquired a 
more serious view of the responsibilities of life than your 
letter indicates, 

A. B. C.—Have a white muslin or gauze over-dress, trimmed 
with pleatings, puffs, and lace, and it will answer with any 
silk dress, as well as with your white muslin. 

Rrapers.—Lime juice can be bought at the chemists. 

OnE More Unrortunate.—A lady always rises to receive a 
guest, whether gentleman or lady. — ‘Reading music” 
implies the power of singing or playing it at first sight. 

ConsmERED GooD-LOoKING.—Float a piece of sea-weed in 
tesh water, on a paper supported by your right hand, 
While with your left you arrange it naturally with a porcu- 
Pine quill or needle, thinning out the superabundant 

‘anches with fine-pointed scissors. When arranged to suit 
You, lift the paper gently, and let it rest in a sloping direc- 
ee ®, So that the water may run off. Press it in blotting- 
Ae oa aad deal boards, laying a piece of old muslin or linen 

re Reed hose which are very glutinous need not be 
vee 2 Wea dry they will adhere to the paper. Others 

MB Woe pat a little isinglass disolved in warm gin. 
apron:freabeenie yeyiish Swiss muslin over-skirt make an 
lene back widtie gored width each side, and two straight 

ong Pack 8. Shorten it by taking pleats in the seams 


very high on the hi : . 
Mab ts wide: hips. Trim ‘with -a pleated ruffle four 


Morvps.—Notwithstanding your entreaty we must decline to 
tell you how to reduce your healthy colour and 1 
dant tlesh.—Taking your letter as a specimen sas ict 
believe a love-story of your composition will be suitable for 
ourcolumns. __ : : 

An Apmirer.—Giovanni, Undine, Ristori, Figaro, S 
and Faust are pronounced, Jo-van'-ny, Oon’-dine, Ré-sto'-ry 
Fe'-ga-ro, Sa'-mit, and Foust. _Me-tra-youse is the best pro- 
nunciation of mitrai/leuse that it is possible to put on paper, 


amite, 


to which the disease may spread if not 
promptly stamped out with a high hand. 
As, notwithstanding the war, we had con- 
tinued to derive supplies of live stock 
from the Continent, it became necessary, upon 
the introduction of rinderpest into France, at once 
to take measures for the protection of our own 
herds. Accordingly, two orders of the Privy Council 
have been issued, directing the slaughter at the 
place of landing, not of cattle only, but also of 
sheep and goats imported from any state of the North 
German Confederation or from France. These 
orders will naturally have the effect of cutting 
off an important proportion of the supplies of 
the Metropolitan Cattle Market, which practically 
regulates prices throughout England. The butchers 
are unfortunately the creatures of habit. They 
succeeded, on grounds that were more plausible than 
real, in raising the price of meat enormously in 1865 ; 
probably by mere force of habit they have maintained 
it at a factitious level ever since. They refuse to 
make their purchases at the wharves set apart for the 
slaughter of foreign beasts ; they depend exclusively on 
the Islington market, and if that market fails them 
their customers suffer. Once let a market be esta- 
blished on such a system that every animal brought to 
it shall be landed from the importing vessel within its 
precincts, without the possibility of coming into con- 
tact with any home stock, and with the certainty of 
being slaughtered there, and we may import freely, 
securing supplies of cattle sufficiently abundant to 
prevent meat from becoming an article of luxury quite 
beyond the means of persons with small incomes and 
large families. 


Amongst the many touching stories that have 
reached us since the outbreak of the war, perhaps the 
most pathetic, the most truly tragic in its details, is 
one published from private, but well-authenticated 
sources, in the /ree Lance. Although it is well-known 
by persons familiar with Paris life that there has 
existed for a long time a very bitter feeling of 
animosity between Frenchmen and Prussians, it must 
not be supposed that this feeling was universal. 
Intelligent men of all classes, but especially members 
of the highest families of each country, spurned the 
idea that because their respective Governments were 
hostile, they were therefore bound to close their houses 
and hospitality against persons of rank, distinction, 
or amiability of character, with whom they had 
been thrown into contact, and for whom they 
entertained a mutual esteem. This was especially 
the case among families whose estates lay in more 
immediate contiguity on the frontier line, and it 
is to two such families that our painful story relates. 
In June last a distinguished party, with numerous 
attendants, drove to the station of the Strasburg Rail- 
way at Paris. The party consisted of two noble old 
men, each of whom had, like, most of their nations, 
seen service, the Count de , a Frenchman, and 
Baron Von ——, a Prussian. Both were accompanied 
by their families—the Countess with her daughter, a 
lovely girl of eighteen, and a son some few years her 
senior ; while the widowed Baron had with him his 
only son, a noble-looking young man, twenty-four 
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years of age, and heir to one of the most ancient names 
in Germany. The journey which they were entering 
upon was a long one, nor was it till evening that the car- 
riages which had awaited them at the end of their desti- 
nation drove up to the chateau of the Count, at no 
great distance from one of the fortresses which has but 
just fallen. A month passed away, and at its expira- 
tion an alliance, hailed by all with the keenest satis- 
faction, had been arranged between the two noble 
houses, and Ferdinand departed the affianced of as fair 
and innocent a girl as ever gladdened the heart of 
lover or of father ; and now of these two happy homes 
but one member remains, and she bereft of reason! 
Scarcely had the Baron reached his own castle—a few 
leagues beyond the Rhine—and while yet intent on 
the preparations which the nuptials of his son entailed, 
when the first small cloud was seen on the political 
horizon ; and ere a fortnight, father and son, on the 
one side as on the other, had joined their respective 
corps, while Eugenie, with tearful eyes and a trem- 
bling heart, hastened to enrol herself under the Red 
Cross. The early days of September were amongst the 
bloodiest in the annals of the human race. It was 
then that the noble girl, already rendered fatherless, 
and with her mother a maniac, went forth to the 
battle-field in search of the two most dear to her, both 
of whom she knew to have been engaged. Far into 
the night, fearless under her mighty doubt, the poor 
girl wandered searching alone for what she dreaded to 
find. She was not the only heart-broken one who was 
thus engaged. Flickering o’er many a mile might be 
seen the lights which, borne in trembling hands, too 
often at last rested upon the dead face of the object 
most cherished on earth, and was reflected on a broken 
heart. Eugenie’s was a special mission here. At 
length, by the side of a wood, she had seated herself 
for a moment in utter exhaustion and despair, when, 
to her surprise and terror, she seemed to hear her own 
name feebly uttered. Staggering to the spot, she found 
herself near a perfect heap of dead and dying. Two of 
these were lying somewhat apart from the rest, and her 
eyes fixed on one with a prescience too fatally true. 
With his sword half buried in the body of a foe, she 
found him to whom on that very day she was to have 
been married. He was still living, and he it was 
who had, in his last moments, and well nigh his latest 
breath, uttered the beloved name of his bride. But 
who was the other? She durst not look, and yet she 
knew. Her only brother lay dead before her, slaip 
by her affianced husband, himself slowly bleeding to 
death. He lived a few minutes only, but long enough 
to tell her that he had seen his own father fall, and to 
assure her, with his last breath, that the fatal meeting 
was in the thick of a sudden onslaught, and when the 
darkness prevented them from recognising each ‘other 
till too late. When the morning dawned the sun 
shone on three dead bodies. A comrade who had their 
story has since contrived that they should all rest in 
one grave, within sight of the happy scenes in which, 
but a month before, they had roamed together in the 
blissful sunshine of their early love. 


At last, the so-called ‘“‘ Baby Farming Case” has 
ended, in a conviction, and what is more, a verdict of 
murder against Margaret Waters, the woman who was 
the principal agent in the crime. A heavy blow has thus 
at length been struck at one of the greatest iniquities 
of our day. The facts, both in themselves and in 
connection with the further revelations they suggest, 
form one of the most horrible and distressing stories 
ever brought to light in a court of justice. It had 
long been believed that such practices existed, but 
until now no attempt had been made to bring them 
within the cognisance of the law. In a certain class 
of journals advertisements have constantly appeared 
headed “‘ Adoption,” and offering “ A good home, with a 
mother’s love and care, to a respectable person wishing 
her child to be entirely adopted.” It was added that a 
premium of 5/7. “included everything.” There was 
little room for doubt that these advertisements afforded 
a cover under which children were secretly disposed 
of. Infants were constantly found dead, particularly 
in the south of London; and at the beginning of this 
year such discoveries became painfully numerous. At 
length a serjeant of police, by answering an advertise- 
ment in the character of a parent who wished his child 
adopted, traced the sister of the woman Waters to the 
house in which they lived. He had at the same time 
discovered the mother of an infant recently ‘“ adopted” 
by these women. This combined evidence has enabled 


the prosecution to prove that the death of 
the child, which subsequently occurred, was 
due to its wilful maltreatment by Waters. 


There was no other evidence to convict Ellis, the sister 
of Waters, of complicity in the crime of murder, though 
she is no less morally culpable than her sister. She 
was, however, convicted of conspiring to obtain Money 
by false pretences. For this offence she was liable to 
penal servitude; but the Lord Chief Baron, with a 
leniency we are unable to appreciate, has only sentenced 
her to hard labour for eighteen months. — The material 
facts upon which Waters has been convicted are few, 
and are but too simple. The infant for whose murder 
she was indicted was a fine healthy child when 
committed to her care on the 17th of May. On the 
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\lth of J une, when the serjeant discovered it in the 
house, it is described by the Medical Officer of 
Health for Lambeth as “ extremely emaciated, the 
bones almost protruding through the skin. It was 
miserably wasted, and nothing but skin and bone. It 
Was in a thoroughly insensible state. The eyes were 
closed, the limbs hung down, and the child appeared 
In a profound stupor.” It died on the twenty-fourth 
of June, notwithstanding the best attempts were made 
to sive it. The medical evidence left no doubt that 
the emaciation and death of the child were due to 
deprivation of food and the administration of a nar- 
Cotic. Besides this, we have to consider that all the 
infants found in the prisoner’s house were in the same 
ghastly condition. Four or five more lay huddled 
together ona sofa—filthy, emaciated, and stupefied by a 
narcotic. One piece of evidence is more significant and 
painfnl than many details. These little infants were 
scarcely known to ery. ‘Their quietness as they lay onthe 
sofa struck the Medical Officer as ‘very remarkable.” 
He was in the house nearly half an hour, and there 
Was no crying or motion by any of them. A similar 
account is given by the servant girl. From time to 
time one of them was taken away at night, and the 
girl was told it had been taken home. Such facts 
leave no moral doubt that these wretched women 
made a regular living by receiving children for a 
paltry premium and then destroying them as secretly 
as possible ; and when we remember that Mrs. Waters 
“ adopted,” according to her own statement, at least 
forty children in four years, we may well shudder at 
the revelations which have been made. ‘The outrage 
on every human, not to say womanly, instinct involved 
in such conduct is frightful to contemplate, and a 
conviction for murder will, it is hoped, strike terror 
into all who share the responsibility of these shock- 
ing barbarities. 

On Wednesday, last week, the opening meeting of 
the Social Science Congress at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
was held. The werk of the various sections of the 
association fairly commenced next day, and, on the 
whole, the meeting of 1870 must be pronounced a suc- 
cess. Many of the oldest friends of the body, who 
have taken part in most of its deliberations, were pre- 
sent ; and the Ladies’ Conference, a comparatively new 
feature of the meetings, discussed, under the presi- 
dency of Lady Bowring, various matters of great social 
import to the sex. On the first day, Thursday, Mrs. 
M. S. Todd read a paper on “ University Examina- 
tions for Women ;’ Mrs. Mary E. Porter, on “ Educa- 
tion of Women ;” and Miss Wolstenholme, on the 
“ Married Women’s Property Act.” The several 
subjects underwent elaborate discussion. On the 
Friday the Ladies’ Conference was held at 
three o'clock, when a paper was read by Miss.Emily 
Faithfull in reference to the training of women for 
industrial employment. The obstacles to special train- 
ing were stated to be the shortsighted policy which re- 
jects everything for which it does not see an immediate 
return, the forlorn hope of a possible husband, and the 
false sentiment that a woman loses caste by training for 
and undertaking paid labour, At half-past four a 
general committee meeting on the Married Women’s 
Property Bill was held. On subsequent days, Mrs. 
Meredith read papers on “ Baby Farming” and “ Juve- 
nile Paupers,” and Miss Faithfull considered ‘¢ The In- 
fluence of Working Men’s Clubs on Homes.” 
Amongst the papers of interest to ladies that were 
considered in other sections of the Congress, we may 
specially mention that submitted to the Social Economy 
Department by Mr. George Smith, on the employ- 
ment of children in brickfields. He drew a harrow- 
ing picture of the evils attending the system. 
“Vice, immorality, and ignorance (he said) prevailed 
among the workers toa terrible extent—more, per- 
haps, than in any other trade. The example of the 
adults, tends to develop the worst passions of the 
children, and to prevent them from becoming decent 
members of society. Especially is this the case with 
the girls employed. Out of the many hundreds of girls 
seen by Mr. Smith, employed in the Leicestershire 
and other brickfields, and whose after-progress had 
been carefully watched by him, he could only mention 
a dozen who had proved decent and respectable wives. 
The evil influence of this system of child-slavery 
in the workers as they grow up is illustrated by the 
fact thatin one of the metropolitan suburban districts, 
where bricks are largely manufactured, 80 per cent. of 
the able-bodied applicants for relief last year were 
brickmakers.” 

—_———— 

Tn our last number reference was made to the sub- 
ject of wedding presents, and the need for reform in 
the matter of choosing was pointed out. In reply to 
the charge, a foreigner writes to explain how marriages 
are managed in Germany. The *trousseau,” furnished 
by the bride’s parents, consists, he states, chiefly of 
linen, both household and body linen, generally 
sufficient to last a lifetime, and adapted to the rank 
and means of the bride. ‘Thus the rich mother buys 
what is best and finest in the shops, the less rich one 
buys up gradually, years before the occasion, good 
strong household linen, carefully kept 1m lavender, and 
cut up and sewed by the girl herself when her marriage 


is settled. The poorer classes do the same, beginning 
almost at the birth of the girl, and the peasant woman 
grows or buys her flax, spins it herself, and Jays by a 
provision of strong linen, durable as sailcloth, for 
her daughter, as her mother and grandmother 
did before her. The pride of a German woman, no 
matter of what rank, is in her linen-press ; and it is 
exhibited to friends and discussed with gossips as one 
of the chief subjects of a female conversation. It hap- 
pens rarely that any well-fitted-out woman has to add 
any material store to her treasure. Next the jewellery. 
This is invariably the present of the bridegroom. He 
presents to his betrothed the ornaments suited to the 
rank and station he intends to place her in. The rich 
man presents his pearls and diamonds, the less rich one 
his pretty gold ornaments, the simple artisan his plain 
gold brooch with a lock of his hair at the back, to be 
worn by his loving wife solemnly on grand occasions to 
the end of her days, and at the last bequeathed affec- 
tionately to some {loved individual as her best treasure. 
The wedding-dress is likewise graduated. From the 
serviceable black silk of the artisan’s wife it ascends 
through all shades of usefulness—brown, dark blue, 
grey, light grey, to the simple white taffetas, and the 
costly white moiré antique. This constitutes no class 
difference, every woman chooses naturally the sort of 
gown which her friends and relations have chosen in 
their turn, and the wedding gown, like the one chosen 
by the Vicar of Wakefield’s wife, is as useful as any 
other article of the ‘“ trousseau.” Besides this, the 
prudent “middle-class” mother carefully puts into 
a little purse the pieces of gold provided by the 
“ governor” for another pretty gown, and gives it to 
the bride for by-and-by, when it is wanted, when the 
wedding clothes are soiled, and the young matron does 
not wish to wear the old-fashioned things of her 
“trousseau.” The wedding gifts, we are assured, give 
rise occasionally to some little grumbling, but even 
these are managed in the same methodical style. The 
first principle is that the gifts are for the “young 
household,” not for the young lady. Accordingly they 
are invariably adapted to the rank, station, and means 
of the young couple, and arranged on a preconcerted 
plan, so that duplicates are impossible, yet every 
civer’s means and individual tastes are duly regarded. 
The result is that as all is well considered and well 
fitted together, the young people start in life with a 
well-fitted house, prettier and more valuable than 
would be the case if provided by themselves alone. 
From the richest to the poorest household, the wedding 
gifts are ever preserved, valued, and exhibited from 
pride or vanity or affection ; and no giver objects to 
see his gift treasured for life as the wedding gift which 
is to last a life. 


SONGS, ETC., OF THE WAR. 
“War Songs of France and Germany.” English Words 
by H. B. Farniz. (Metzler.) 
‘“‘'The Message from the Battle-field.” Words by le 
B. Farniz. Music by Jonn Huttan. (Metzler.) 
“The Marseillaise.” For the Pianoforte, by J. THEO- 
DORE TREKELL. (Metzler.) 


War Sonas.—So tastefully prepared and cheap an 
edition of the war songs of France and Germany should, 
at such a time as this, meet with a large sale ; but while 
of especial interest just now, these airs are of more than 
passing value, embracing, as_ they do, the popular 
‘© German Fatherland,” “The Rhine Song,” and ‘The 
Marseillaise.” There are eight songs in all, and although 
we have met with prettier arrangements of one or two of 
the melodies, the collection, on the whole, is as. good as 
it is cheap. 

Message FRoM THE BarTLE-FIELD.—This pleasant 
little song, which bas been set to charming music by one 
of the most honoured teachers of our time, is founded on 
an “incident” arising from a practice of the German 
Army, with which newspaper correspondents have made 
the English public familiar—viz., that of writing the 
name of each soldier on a scrap of paper sewn within the 
breast of the coat, so that he may be readily identified 
should he fall. Mr. Farnie weaves his “incidents” into 
a pretty, though simple story, and Mr. Hullah interprets 
it in his happiest manner. It is a contralto song, with a 
range from A below to E fourth space. It has been sung, 
we may add, with success by Madame Patey. 

Tue Marsernuarse.—A spirited if not brilliant ar- 
rangement for the pianoforte of that most inspiriting of 
all French war songs—the ‘‘ Marseillaise.” It is tolerably 
simple, and within the grasp of the smallest hands. 


Susie ani the rata. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Tue opening of this favourite theatre on Saturday 
night for the winter season is another reminder of the 
‘fall of the leaf,” and the return of company to town, 
Never, perhaps, within our memory, did ‘ Old Drury 
present a finer spectacle. The house was literally packed 
in every part long before the time for the production o 
Mr. Andrew Halliday’s Amy Robsart. Hundreds had to 
stand, and even then there were those who could by no posst- 
bility gain admittance. Since the close of the opera sea- 
son the house has been redecorated, and is now brilliant 
in its gilding, even to excess; a little relief in the colour- 
ing would be, it seems to us, a positive advantage. A 
new farce of no particular merit, entitled A Domestic 


Hercules, commenced the performance, and served merely 
to kill the time till the production of the new drama, 
which from the rising of the curtain was a great and 
well-merited success. The interest of the audience seemed 
to be enlisted from the rollicking chorus in the first act 
and sustained until the tragic end of Varney in the last. 
The author was called before the curtain ; the principal 
performers had to make the usual exhibition of themselves 
between baize and bays; and Mr. Beverly returned 
thanks for the scenery, as Mr. Cormack did for the 
balle-—in dumb show. Mr. Halliday has, in the 
main, adhered pretty closely to Sir Walter Scott’s 
story, his only remarkable departure therefrom being 
his transferring the fate of Amy Robsart to Varney. We 
are by no means inclined to quarrel with him for so doing. 
For all dramatic purposes it is better that the villain of 
the play should come to a bad end ; this, however, is so 
skilfully veiled—the audience are so in the dark till the 
catastrophe actually takes place as the curtain falls—that 
it proved to be one of the best situations in the whole 
piece. Mr. Halliday has avoided a fault too common 
with tbe dramatists of the present day—that is, anti- 
climax. He does not give us a terrific sensation in the 
first act, and then gradually lose power as the story pro- 
ceeds, so that in the fourth act the boxes are empty and 
the stalls sparsely filled. One’s interest in Amy Robsart 
steadily increases as the story proceeds. The first act 
is the worst of the four, and the last is the best. The 
first act was somewhat too wordy, but this objection can- 
not be urged against the others. ‘They had a closeness 
and a crispness by no means common on a first 
night’s performance. In the third act Mr. Beverly 
gives us a superb view of Kennilworth Castle in its 
ancient grandeur; we have a revel, a procession of 
Ancient Britons, Saxons, Romans, Normans, soldiers, 
and gaily-costumed damsels; we have a floating pageant ; - 
in short, we have Scott’s marvellous description realised 
in the most magnificent manner. In this scene a ballet, 
arranged by Mr. Cormack, was received with rapturous 
applause. Mr. Beverly’s picture of Mervyn’s Tower, 
illumined from time to time with the fitful flashes of light- 
ning, was one of the most successful scenes of the drama. 
To Miss Nielson was assigned the part of Amy Robsart. 
She looked charming as ever, and she acted with marvel- 
lous grace and finish. Miss F. Addison, who seems to 
have a special talent for impersonating beautiful ladies 
with shrewish tendencies, played Queen Elizabeth with 
very great success. Of the other performers it is unneces- 
sary to speak individually, but they all acquitted them- 
selves creditably. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

The substitution of Donizetti’s opera, Betly for the 
Beggars’ Opera will doubtless prove as advantageous 
to this theatre, as it unquestionably is for the public. The 
music in the Beggars’ Opera is pleasing, and in some 
instances of quaint beauty, but, unless it is well exhibited, 
it has an interest for a general audience equal with that 
which a relic of antiquity possesses, unaccompanied by 
history or tradition. Donizetti’s music to Belly wus 
presented on Monday night in a most satisfactory ma'.ner, 
and, combined with the excellence of the acting, formed an 
entertainment of the most agreeable character. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Tur Michaelmas term of the Royal Academy of Music has 
been commenced. 


Mr. Boucicault is writing a drama for the American actress, 
Lotta. 


Mrs. Macready has sailed for New York, and intends 
making a professional tour of the States. 


Another trapeze accident is reported from Sheffield. A. 
gymnast fell from the swing on a woman, and both were - 
injured. The audience were seized with panic. 

The author of ‘* Legendary Fictions of the Trish Celts” has 
anew work on an equally promising subject in the press. 
Mr. Kennedy names his forthcoming volume ‘ The Fireside 
Stories of Ireland.” 

Madame Alboni (Countess of Pepoli) has been compelled to 
leave her Paris residence in the Champs Elysées for this 
country, owing to the siege. Signor Bottesini, the contra- 
basso player, is another refugee here. 

We understand that Her Majesty the Queen has been 
graciously pleased to accept the dedication of Mr. Benedict’s 
oratorio, ‘* St. Peter,’ which produced so great an impression 
at the Birmingham Musical Festival. 


An account of the pilgrimage to Mecca made in 1864 by the 
Jate Nawab Sikandar, Begum of Bhopal, is about to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Allen The translation is by ’ Mrs. 
Willoughby Osborne. We believe that this is the first work 
by an Eastern lady ever published. 


'Twiet Ave and Crown, the run of which recently closed 
at the Qucen’s Theatre, has been produced at Wood's 
Museum, New York. Priucess Elizabeth is supported by 
Mrs. Scott Siddons. The New York press speaks highly of 
the beauty of the interpretation, but complains of the sing- 
song tones employed by the actress. 

The Royal Amphitheatre and Cireus, in Holborn, “‘superbly 
re-decorated,” will open for the season to-day (Saturday). ‘The 
stud of horses is spoken of as being exceedingly handsome 
and docile. A performing elephant and ‘‘her infant prodigies”’ 
are among the wonders promised by the proprietor. Morning 
performances, 80 distinguishing a feature last season, will be 
continued. 

The harvest fétes at the Crystal Palace, which commenced 
on Monday, and have been continued during the week, have 
attracted many visitors. The principal novelty has been an 
elaborate entertainment produced under the direction of Mr. 
E. T. Smith, called, The Seasons; or, the Rustic Year and 
Harvest Home in the Olden Times, which is very much like 
the introduction to a Christmas pantomime, combined with the 
incidents of a comic ballet and a good deal of singing. 

The first rumours of new books, for this winter season, are 
eminently aristocratic, Lord Desart has just completed anew 
novel. Lady Diana Beauclerk is said to have written a new 
book of travels, The question as to whether Mr. Dickens 
meant Cloisterham fcr Rochester or Canterbury is settled by 
the frontispiece to the last number, with Rochester Castle in 
the foreground. We are to have a new ‘‘reader ” this winter 
—a gentleman who is very well known and very widely 
esteemed, but who has never yet faced the public—and a new 
actress, a lady ‘‘ of society.” 
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AUTUMN COSTUMES. sn 

HORT suits will continue to be the prevailing costume 
S both for outdoors and house, trained dresses being 
reserved for ceremonious occasions. The skirts of street 
suits are gored in front and on the sides, with the usual 
fullness behind, but are made longer than formerly. The 
front of the skirt escapes the instep, while the back may 
touch the floor, or drag an inch or two, and in some 
cases it is seen lying on the sidewalk more than a finger’s 
length-—a fashion far better suited for carriage costumes 
than for the promenade. An upper-skirt, Or an over 
garment that has the effect of such a skirt, is per aie 
The upper-skirt or the casaque is amply draped, and 
consists of long straight widths gracefully caught up; 
rather than set puffs and paniers. A large So AEE 
worn beneath these suits, but the appearance * arate 
about the limbs is avoided at present, although t ee ‘bt 
rumours of an increase of crinoline. Fanciful pe ate 
and basques wiil be added for greater warmth ah ia 
winter season. Most costumes will be provided wit two 
pairs of sleeves ; first, and always, the coat-sleeve, Worn 
for comfort, and over this the ornamental flow- 
ing sleeve, the long, open, page sleeve, or the 
neat and stylish sabot shape. 

Two kinds of materials and two shades of 
colour enter into autumn costumes. Cashmere 
and _a new fabric, a wool and silk stuff with 
crinkle like China crape, are the materials for 
casaques and over-dresses ; gros grain or faille 
for the skirt beneath. The over-dress is some- 
times lighter, sometimes darker, than the under- 
skirt. Cashmere costumes are most popular at 
present. They cost almost as much as silk, but 
will last much longer, and, if well made, are 
quite as elegant. An elegant fabric just brought 
into market is the sable brand of Turkish Bril- 
liantine, closely resembling the. beaver mohair, 
but heavier and even more lustrous, being al- 
most as glossy as satin, and made of the purest 
wool. It is thought it will ocenpy the middle 
ground between silk and serge in a lady’s 
toilette. The new trimming for this kind of 
Boos is braiding with a tine round cord that 

as the effect of embroidery. A row of this 
trimming is arranged round the upper-skirt 
and paletot, and the edges are finished with 
fringe. The front of the costume is covered 
with braiding. The lower skirt is of gros grain. 
The sash of gros. grain has wide short ends. 
Such suits are very elegant in two dark shades 
of grey, of amber brown over chestnut, or in 
solid black with insertions and edgings of gni- 
pure lace. Heavy repped silk bands of the {material | 
of the under-skirt are also effective trimmings. | 

A less expensive costume may be made by using the | 
skirt of a former suit, either brown, grey, or maroon silk, 
and trimming it with three cashmere flounces of the same 
shade. Arrange the flounces in widely separated box- 
pleats, and place a velvet loop, or a lengthwise band of 
velvet, in the intervals. The casaque of cashmere is very 
long, and draped high on the side. Narrower pleating 
and velvet loops trim the casaque. : 

Flat side pleatings will be worn on winter costumes’ 
also many rose ruches, formed often of five different 
shades of material. 

Scarves are arranged with the shawl casaques already 
described. The scarf is three yards long, half a yard 
wide, fringed on one side and at the ends, and hemmed 
on the other side. It is folded in four deep pleats, passes 
over the left shonlder, crosses under the right arm, and 
is tied there with hanging ends. 

During the autumn season cambric and percale dresses 
are most worn in the house. The prettiest 
design for these is an improved polonaise 
wrapper, made to fit more tidily by having two 
darts in front, and regular side bodies, or forms, 
in the back. The polonaise reaches to the 
knee, where a bias flounce is added. This 
flounce is three-quarters of a yard deep, con- 
tains four bias widths, has a hem a finger-length 
broad on the lower edge, and is sewed to the 
polonaise in small side pleats. Instead of hem- 
ming the upper edge of the ruffle, turn it down 
an inch, form the narrow pleats of the doubled 
goods, and stitch on to the dress. This hasa 
better effect than hemming the ruffle and gather- 
ing on a cord. The dress should be just long 
enough to escape the floor. A bias ruffle gathered 
in the middle surrounds the pointed neck and 
the flowing sleeves. If the material is striped 
the bias ruffle gives character to the dress that 
would be lost in straight ruffles. Large pearl 
buttons fasten the front, and a gros grain ribbon 
sash is worn. Sometimes a short bee-wing over- 
skirt is added, and the wrapper becomes a cos- 
tume suitable for morning or afternoon walks in 
the country. 

Another cambric costume much in favour at 
present is of black and white stripes of two 
widths. The short skirt of the suit has inch- 
wide stripes, while those in the long draped 
casaque are but half an inch wide. Three bias 
bands of the narrow striped stuff are stitched 
straight round the skirt, and a single bias band 


of the wider stripe is on the casaque. This is 
inexpensive and stylish, 


BONNETS AND COIFFURESs, 

The new bonnets are Marie Antoinette gipsies 
with the high front rolled en revers, an odd-look~ 
ing flat crown set on the top of the head, and a 
quaint old-fashioned curtain of the material or 
of lace. Flowers and lace or bows of velvat 
form a face trimming directly over the forehead 
or else the front is left empty, to be filled by 
the puffed hair of the wearer. These gipsies are 
precisely like those seen 1n pictures of dames 
of the court of Louis XVI., and the puffed hair 
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Fig. 1.—WALKING TOILETTE. 


imitates a favourite caprice of Marie Antoinette. The 
puffs are short, extending back from the forehe ad, 
and are finished by short frizzed curls behind each 
The back hair is in chatelaine braids, pnffs, or 
else long hanging braids. The newest chatelaines have 
all the hair braided in a single full plait of three tr esses, 
instead of two plaits as heretofore. A novelty worn 
abroad is a tortoise-shell comb that hangs behin d like a 
feather and conceals the open space left between hanging 
braids. 


To return to bonnets. They are of velvet, royale (un- 
cut velvet), and of felt. Scarcely a vestige of satin 18 
seen. If we ask for plainer materials for second-best 
bonnets, the milliners advise us that round hats are used 
for ordinary occasions, bonnets for dress. The trimmings 
for velvet are scarves of gros grain of lighter shades, 
tinted feathers, flowers, and lace. Two darker shades of 
velvet are entwined round the crowns of felt bonnets. 
Feathers are also used on felt, but no lace or flowers. All 
bonnets have strings tying under the chin, made of gros 
grain ribbon or velvet, from two to four inches wide. 
Light, feathery fringes edge the oblique ends of streamers 
of soft silky fabrics, tied about the crown, and left hang- 
ing behind. 

Shaded bonnets are seen, and will probably make 
coloured bonnets more popular than they have been of 
late. Black velvet bonnets are much trimmed with pip- 
ings of white gros grain, rich white laces, and white 
plumes. Scarves of salmon-colour, tea-rose, and other buff 
tints are fastened on black velvet bonnets by large jet 
brooches. Aqua green and bottle green velvet bonnets 
have trimmings of lighter shades. A gipsy of scarabée 
cut velvet has royale scarves of the same colour. An amber 
brown felt has pleated bands of velvet for trimming. 
Blue and lilac in three shades are seen among 
the few light-coloured bonnets. 

The gipsy bonnet with a cape is the choice of 
the best milliners. With the present fashion of 
wearing the hair in low braids behind, a bonnet 
of considerable depth from front to back is re- 
quired, and this is supplied by the quaint little 
cape or curtain. This cape is about three inches 
deep, and extends across the back of the head 
from ear to ear. It is cut bias, is pleated or 
gathered very full, and is sewed on below the 
upper edge, leaving a narrow frilled heading. If 
the bonnet is of shaded materials, the cape is 
of the darker stuff, lined or faced with the 
lighter colour, and the facing is allowed to show 
at the top and bottom. Stiff millinette lining is 
required if the material is flimsy. 

Few puffed or shirred bonnets are seen. The 
material is laid plainly on the frame, with a 
double fold round the crown and along the edge 
as a border. A full irregular bow of two or 
three shades of velvet or royale or faille, a bow 
with many loops and ends, is placed directly 
in front, behind the revers. Four overlapping 
folds are entwined about the crown, and are 
fastened by another bow far back on the left, 
from which two streamers are left hanging. 
Two ostrich tips and a flower cluster fill «1 
the vacant space on the right. A lace ruche 
flower, or velvet band is placed inside the 
front revers, for face trimming, or else the 
front is left plain to be worn over Marie 
Antoinette puffs of hair. Shaded bonnets have one 
light and one dark string. Two pairs of strings are 
seen on many French bonnets, one pair to tie for use, the 
other to be loosely tied low down on the breast or else 
left hanging. Velvet ribbon is much used for strings. 
There is more trimming on the right side of the bonnet 
than has been used of late. Streamers hang from the 
left instead of behind. Ostrich tips curl over the flat 
crown and back and front from a bunch of flowers, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Frou-rrou Gauze.— Frou-frou gauze is a new 
material introduced for scarf trimming and for veils. It 
is thin, clear grenadine, of solid colour, with the threads 
shaded to give the effect of the crinkle of crape, though 
the surface remains flat. Itis entwined like a scarf round 
royale and velvet bonnets, and hangs in asquare handker- 
chief or streamer on the left side. hig streamer may be 
used as a veil. When the gauze is black it has an applied 
border of Spanish blonde. 

Lace.—In the return to less elaborate trim- 
mings we observe that black lace is not abun- 
dantly used. It has not entirely disappeared, 
as satin has, but most of the handsome hats 
are without it, as shaded colours are preferred 
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Fig. 2,—WALKING TOILETTE. 
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to the contrast of black witha colour. The way 
in which black lace is most stylishly employed 
is to arrange it over white lace ona black velvet 
bonnet. With the French accessories of white 
royale pipings and white ostrich tips, this makes 
an elegant bonnet. The white lace, usually of 
good blonde, should be a seam’s breadth wider 
than the fine black lace that veils it. They 
are both slightly full, and gathered together at 
the upper edge. This frill is laid on the bonnet 
above the edge as a border, and is sewed to the 
edge of velvet strings. 

Frowers.—A great many flowers are manu- 
factured to be used in conjunction with feathers 
—a cluster being placed at the base of two 
feather tips. Large, many - petalled flowers, 
such as roses, camellias, and carnations, are 
most seen. These are in clusters—a large full- 
blown flower with buds and but few leaves. 
The roses are in abundance, as usual, and repre- 
sent all the large varieties known to the florist. 
The prettiest are loose roses with the petals 
almost falling off, as if blown about or just 
washed by a shower. Many are shaded, from 
palest pink to crimson, and the tea-roses have 
flecked frosted leaves, bronzed almost to black- 
ness. 

FreaTuers.—Feathers are used in profusion. 
Two or three rich ostrich tips, shaded to match 
the shades of the bonnet, appear on almost all 
models. Few long plumes are seen. Borders 
for edges of black velvet bonnets are bands of 
black ostrich tips ; grey, scarlet, and black tips 
of cocks’ plumes are mounted to form wreaths 
for round hats; long, nodding algrettes are 
made of dark, glossy cocks’ plumes, arranged 
with two or three golden tips from the bird of 
paradise; other aigrettes are short tufts of 
black ostrich, with scarlet cocks’ plumes curved 
away from their centres. 
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Jer Ornaments. — The newest jet ornaments for | material. The tunic of mauve is round in sare oe | articles of greater value that we shall continue from time 


bonnets are hollow pendants an inch square, made of tiny | pointed behind. It is looped up at the side and at the | to time to publish tasteful and practical designs. The 
Oval pieces. They look heavy, but are lighter than the | back with three large buttons, and trimmed round with present one would be very handsome either in netting and 
Swinging balls and cubes of last season. Jet brooches | one of the deep fringes now so fashionable. The jacket, | darning or crochet, but in the former work the pattern is 
placed betw een puffs and on bows are diamond-shaped, | cut in square tasques falls into the figure ; pagoda best displayed. We have had a border added to the top 
and look solid and massive. Bows are made of a sort of | sleeves. of the design, to be worked at both ends should length 
jet ribbon formed by sewing small jet beads on net. Fig. 2.—Dress of brown rep. The under-skirt is finished | be required, and carried round if a large square pattern be 


Coronets are of branching oraduated pieces, and aigrettes | with a deep flounce and pleated heading of the same preferred. The central pattern, however, being complete 
have many slender, trembling stems of fine jet. An im- material ; the upper is cut very long and looped up at | in itself, it is not absolutely necessary to give the border 
mense spray of jet, shaped like a branch of coral, is placed | the sides and back. Plain bodice w ith waistband of the | at all; in this case it may be worked as a separate design, 
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ANTIMACASSAR, WITH BORDER. 
in front of round hats. Buckles of jet are square or oval, | same material, two long ends and four bows, pagoda | and the numberless objects to which such borders may be 
with flat, smooth surface. sleeves, scalloped to match the upper-skirt. applied, as, for instance, long or short window oes 
ae &e., will render it not the least useful portion of our 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS, WH ork-Table engraving. 
WALKING TOILETTES. : : i 


Fig. 1.—The skirt of this elegant costume is of mauve ANTIMACASSAR IN NETTING AND DARNIN red t 

K é G, oO Th f Shannon have arrived in town 
and white poult de soie, completed by a deep flounce with CROCHET. - from reat ED o His lordship has taken a mansion 
double heading, set on with cross bands of the same Antimacassars are so very much used for preserving | in Lowndes-square for a short period. 
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Ghe Housekeeper, 
KITCHEN PHYSIC. 


By Maraarer Hope, 
Atthor of “ Little Dinners,” “ For Better for Worse,” cc. 


BEVERAGES. 


LEMONADE. 

Hor lemonade take the shred peel ofa fine lemon, or of two 
small ones, and let it lie half an hour in a quart of cold filtered 
water. Then add the strained juice of the lemon, and 
sweeten. This method will be found the most agreeable and 
least troublesome of any. Capillaire, or simple syrup, is best 
for sweetening all invalid drinks, and is useful for a variety 
of purposes. To make it, take one pound of finest loaf sugar, 
and boil it in one pint of water until it begins to thicken and 
assumes a golden tinge. Take off any particle of scum 
as it rises and when cold bottle the syrup. When finished it 
should be perfectly bright and clear, and if well made will 
keep a long time. a 

A useful lemonade may be made by mixing a teaspoonful of 
tartaric acid in a pint of water, sweetening it, and flavouring 
it either with fresh lemon-peel, or a little extract of lemon- 
peel, which, like syrup of lemons, should be made when they 
are plentiful. A few of the following recipes were given last 
year in the Lapy’s Own Paper, but for the convenience of 
readers are repeated in substance now. 


EXTRACT OF LEMON-PEEL. 


Take the peel of a dozen lemons very thinly shred, and put 
it into a quart bottle, fill it up with brandy or unsweetened 
gin ; shake occasionally during a month, then drain off the 
liquor into small bottles, and it is ready for use. The peel 
will keep in the bottle for years, and can be used chopped fine 
for any purpose where lemon-peel is required. 


LEMON SYRUP. 


Take the juice of the lemons, the peel of which has been 
used for the extract, and add it in the proportion of half-pint 
of juice to a pint of capillaire, made as before directed. Put 
the juice into the capillaire whilst it boils, and in ten minutes 
after it has boiled up, take off every particle of scum. Then 
let the syrup boil a quarter of an hour longer, when it should 
be perfectly bright, and of a pale gold colour. If the syrup is 
required to be sharp, put rather more lemon-juice than the 
quantity named. Bottle the syrup when quite cold, and seal 
the corks. It will keep for years in a suitable place. A 
little of this syrup, with a few drops of the extract of lemon- 
peel, in a tumbler of water, makes a delicious and refreshing 
drink. 

It is to be regretted that fruit syrups, used in endless 
variety in France, are so little made for family use. They 
form excellent drinks for the invalid ; are useful for various 
summer beverages, and are much relished by children. 
Perhaps the simplest way of preparing them is as follows :— 


FRUIT SYRUPS, 


To every pound of the best loaf sugar put a quarter of a 
pint of water; stir this over the fire until dissolved, let 
it boil gently until it begins to get too thick to manage. Then 
put to every pound of sugar one pound of nicely picked fruit, 
taking care that it is not broken nor over-ripe. Allow it to 
boil very gently until the fruit begins to shrivel, and you per- 
ceive the juice well drawn from it. Then gently strain the 
syrup through a fine hair-sieve, taking care not to press or 
break the fruit. When the syrup is all drained away return 
it to the kettle, and let it boil gently until it begins to thicken 
and has assumed a rich colour. Be careful to remove every 
particle of scum as it rises. The fruit used to make the syrup 
will be excellent for immediate use. Morella or other fine 
cooking cherries make a very fine syrup in this way, and 
those who like the flavour of vanilla may add a few drops to 
every pint, Care should be taken to have the bottles in 
which the syrup is put quite dry, or they may be rinsed out 
with spirit. 

It may he as well in this place to give the promised recipes 
for making extract of spices, as any of them with a little 
capillaire and water make nice and useful drinks, 


NUTMEG EXTRACT. 


Grate or pound a large nutmeg, put it in a small bottle, and 
cover it with two tablespoonfuls of gin. Allow it to stand for 
a month, shaking it occasionally, then let it stand another 
week, when drain it carefully from the sediment into a clean 
bottle. . 

CLOVE EXTRACT, 


Take an ounce of cloves, pound them, put into a four- 
ounce bottle, and fill it up with gin. Proceed as for nutmegs. 


GINGER EXTRACT. 


Cut into small pieces half-a-pound of fine whole ginger, put 
it into a quart bottle, cover it with gin, and when it has stood 
a month drain it off into small bottles. It will soon become 
clear, and should then be drained from the sediment, which, 
however, may be usefully employed in the kitchen or for hot 
drinks when required. 

VANILLA. 


Cut up a stick into very small pieces. Put into a small 
bottle, add two tablespoonfuls of spirits of wine. Proceed 
as for nutmegs, 

BLACK CURRANT JAM WATER 


should be made by putting two tablespoonfuls of the jam and 
a pint of water into a well-tinned stewpan, allowing it to sim- 
mer half an hour. Strain it, and for a cold take it as hot as 
possible. When required to allay thirst, the drink must of 
course be allowed to become cold. In cases of sore throat, a 
tablespoonful more jam shouid be used. This method of 
making black-currant jam water is better and much more 
on thao than the ordinary mode of pouring boiling water 
TO ALLAY THIRST, 


Coarse oatmeal and stir briskly into half- 
When it has stood five minutes, gently 
he sediment and it is ready for use. 


TOAST-WATER, 


This is a simple and usefy] beverage upon which a few 


words must be said. The simple thi 
those which too often come in’ ae fee: unfortunately, are 


acquire an evil reputation which ig not the 
among us has escaped the horrors of toast. 
of charcoal-like aie cats eludéta 
hem outside the barrier by filtering the 
teeth? Or, still worse, when little asides aerongh 
bread float on the surface, and make us far Te 
reject than swallow the liquid. The remedy for these defects 
is twofold. First, that the crust from which the toa iwater 
is to be made shall be only a nice deep brown, never allowed 
to catch fire or blacken in the toasting. Secondly, that it 


Take a spoonful of 
a-pint of cold water. 
pour the water from ¢ 
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shall be allowed to grow quite cold before it is immersed in 
nice fresh-filtered water. Whenever from any cause there 
are any morsels of bread floating in the water it should be 
strained through muslin. 

This drink should be made an hour before it is wanted, and 
never be used after standing twelve hours. 

TEA, COFFEE, AND COCOA, 

The preparation of these beverages is so well understood 
that it may almost seem superfluous to allude to them here. 
Yet, in the interests of the invalids for whom we write, we 
will make a few remarks. _ 

The complaint from the sick room about tea is that it never 
tastes the same there as in the family circle. And this is not 
always because of the state of the patient’s palate. When 
made in small quantities tea often has a crude kettle-like 
taste. Sometimes it is caused by being made in too large a 
pot, at others by being poured out too soon after making. 

For the use of the sick room the best kind of teapots is 
the earthenware. They are made now in great variety, and 
at a cost ranging from pence to shillings. The almos¢ uni- 
versal custom of using the cozy, or, as it is more politely 
called, ‘‘ tea infuser,” is a great gain for the lover of tea, Not 
only by its aid is the heat retained for a long period, but the 
tea is drawn equally and well, and retains its delicious aroma 
in a far higher degree than if placed near the fire. The prac- 
tice of putting a small pinch of soda in the teapot has been a 
good deal decried—nevertheless, the water of certain districts 
will not make good tea, and in such cases the use of minute 
portions of fine carbonate of soda, whilst on the score of 
health innoxious, will add greatly to the enjoyment of the 
‘*cheering cup.” 

The old rule of a ‘‘ spoonful of tea for each person and one 
for the pot” is a good one, but this quantity even of fine tea 
will not make more than one nice cupful. Experience seems 
to decide that the best method of making tea is to first rinse 
out the pot with boiling water, then put in the tea, and pour 
as much boiling water on it as will be required. The cozy 
should then be placed over the pot, which should remain un- 
disturbed for a quarter of an hour. Water should never be 
allowed to boil more than a minute before using to make tea. 
This is so well known to tea-tasters in the City that they will 
not attempt to decide on the merits of any sample if the 
water in which it has been infused had continued in ebullition 
after reaching the boiling point. 


COFFEE. 

Fresh roasted and fresh ground are the two first essentials 
for making good coffee. A number of economical modes have 
been proposed of late years, yet it remains certain that good 
coffee can only be made with a very liberal allowance of the 
raw material, It is a mistake, however, to suppose that for 
coffee to be good it must be strong. In too strong an infusion 
we taste the vegetable acid, and this is injurious to delicate 
persons—in too weak a one we have a flatness and flavour of 
grounds, which is as distasteful to the palate as depressing to 
the stomach. ‘To avoid both these extremes should be the 
aim of those who desire to serve one of the most delightful 
and exhilarating beverages in the world. Coffee should 
never be boiled. ‘*Why not?” said an English cook, to her 
French employer, ‘‘it gets out all the goodness?” « True,” 
replied the other, ‘‘most true.” By boiling ali the aroma is lost 
and a flat, unpleasant flavour alone remains. Coffee cannot 
be prepared well in hast», In France an hour or more ig 
always allowed for the infusion, and it is universally made 
either in the common tin percolator or in a bag attached 
to the ring which fits the top of the pot. This last 
method is much followed in Belgium, where the bag is 
preferred made of linen and shaped like one for jelly. In 
either case patience is required. Where this is wanting 
or coffee desired in haste, Beart’s patent is invaluable. 
In ten minutes an excellent cup of coffee can be prepared in 
one of these machines. It is certain that, if the cozy is a good 
friend to the teapot, it is equally so to the coffee-pot. When 
the boiling water has been poured on the coffee and it is left 
to infuse, the pot should be immediately placed under one of 
these well wadded covers and placed near the fire until all the 
coffee has strained through, or, as in the case of Beart’s patent, 
the piston is drawn up. If the coffee is to be sent to table in 
another pot from that in which it was made, care should be 
taken thoroughly to heat the fresh vessel and cover it, im- 
mediately it is filled, with a cozy. With respect to the 
quantity of coffee. required, as was before remarked, it must 
be liberal, certainly not less than one ounce to every pint 
of water. Chicory should not be used with coffee for invalids. 
It is coffee’s pretended ally, but most impudent adulte- 
ration, To their admixture may we attribute the many com- 
plaints from English people against coffee, and certainly no few 
of the ill-effects ascribed to it. 

COCOA. 

Yhe great difficulty is to make cocoa light enough for invalids, 
Prepared from the nibs, which is certainly the only admissible 
form (unless, perhaps, from shells) there is apt to be too much 
fatty matter, but this may be obviated by skimming the cocoa 
during the boiling and by allowing it to grow perfectly cold, 
and then removing the oily particles, which of course all float 
to the surface. Allow a teacupful of nibs to every quart of 
water, and let it simmer in a coffee-pot for twelve hours, 
skimming as directed above. The shells make an excellent 
beverage, and are very cheap, a pound costing only threepence. 
Cocoa is made from these exactly as from nibs, only a break- 
fast-cupful will be required to every quart of water. 


‘“For several years I have suffered from repeated and severe 
attacks of Lumbago, and I can truly say that I have never found 
such effectual relief as that 1 have recently experienced from the 
use of your Vegetable Pain Killer. Its effects are truly marvellous. 
—Joun LonGLey, 16 Chapel-street, London, Jan. 1870.—To Perry 
Davis and Son.” 


CacaolnE.—Cocoa nibs on the removal of the oil fall into powder, 
and this powder is Cacaoine. Cacaoine contains neither sugar nor 
any other admixture whatever. Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, 
thinnest of warm drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use 
in the later hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the ingenious 
method by which the oil is removed, preserves all the fine natural 
flavour of the cocoa nibs.—Prepared only by James Epps and Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, 112, Great Russell-street 3 170, Piccadilly ; 
and 48, Threadneedle-street ; and at their Works for Dietetic 
Preparations, Euston-road. 

THE WHEELER AND WILSON SEWING MacuINE Company have 
conferred a real benefit on womankind by lowering the price of 
their invaluable machine, which is suited for all kinds of family 
work, and is too well known to need any further recommendation 
than the late reduction in price offers. “The Wheeler and Wilson 
machine may now be obtained of the manufacturers, 139, Oxford- 
street, from five and six guineas, including instruction and gua- 
rantee. The fringing needle is a novelty which will materially aid 
ladies in producing beautiful fringed trimmings. This needle is 
fixed in the ordinary way to the needler, and costs 9d., pest-free 
for ten stamps. Fringe can be made by this either on the straight 
edge or on the cross or bias, and the movement is of simple sewing, 
but without thread. The reduction in price extends from the lowest 
to the higher priced machines,x—uglishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 
aime, September, 
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[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers.—Ep. L.0.P.] 


CAN THE WAR BE STOPPED? 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OWN PAPER. 


Dear Sir,—I do not pretend to be a politician, or to know 
much about such matters, and certainly am not particularly 
anxious for the franchise ; still I hope I have as large a heart 
as the most boisterous advocate for ‘‘ woman’s rights.” 

I certainly believe in the influence of woman in the national 
as well as the individual life of a people, and I would most 
strenuously advise all women to unite in preventing us as a 
nation from drifting into war. This cannot be better effected, 
in my opinion, than by using every means to stop the terrible 
conflict now raging, and I ask, Can any woman with a heart 
read the dreadful and heartrending accounts of cities de- 
stroyed—of the desolation which now reigns supreme, where 
life and hope, animation and industry, so recentiy prevailed— 
of whole districts being poisoned by the effluvia arising from 
the dead and wounded lying for days unattended upon the 
field of battle—of the demoralisation of the battle-field, 
when men wearing the white badge and red cross, whose 
work is professedly to attend the sick and wounded, and to 
endeavour to alleviate their sufferings, are found pilfering the 
sick and robbing the dead—of peasants (men, women, and 
children) being shot dead in their attempts to escape, whilst 
those who remain are in a state of starvation—of the mortally 
wounded being left to die in the field as they fall, because 
attention must first be given to those likely to recover, that 
they may be able to fight again—of the destruction of life, of 
property, of home, of industry—of once joyous hearts now 
saddened for ever, for each of the hundreds of thousands that 
have been sacrificed to the demon War had a mother, wife, 
sister, or one to whom his love was plighted, and whose place 
none other can fill—of the destruction of works of science, 
art, and literature—of the stop put on the progress of civilisa- 
tion ; can any woman really think of these things, or realise 
the fearful scene of a battle-field, and not feel that the whole 
womanhood of Christendom ought to rise en masse, and utter 
a solemn protest against the continuance of the war, demand- 
ing thatnational questions shall be submitted to and decided by 
arbitration? Iam convinced that the moral influence of such 
an act would operate most powerfully upon the British mind. 

I am glad to see Mrs. Butler’s letter in last week’s LApy's 
Own Paper, and by all means let her advice be followed out. 
But let us do more, let us try and influence our brothers, our 
husbands, our sons, our ministers, and even our members of 
Parliament, to show them that wars of conquest and terri- 
torial aggrandisement are but wholesale murders, and utterly 
detestable in the sight of a loving and merciful God; and that 
no war but one of defence is justifiable, and can confer 
glory, honour, and renown cither upon a nation or the people 
who suffer in its cause ; and when a war ceases to be purely 
defensive then it ceases to be justifiable, and loses the moral 
sympathy of the world. J have already written at too great 
a length, or I should like to have said a few words on the 
demoralising influence of the war literature, which is now 
being so extensively circulated. Papers with diabolical illus- 
trations of imaginary scenes, and accounts of events which 
exist only in the excited brains of the writers, are cultivating a 
spurious feeling of heroism in the minds of our youths, which it 
may be most difficult hereafter to eradicate. I would therefore 
specially say to mothers, Be most careful what literature you 
place before your children, and what papers you admit into 
your family circle. 

Thanking you for the high moral tone of the Lapy’s Own 
Parer, which is a model in this respect, I am, yours &e., 


A SoRROWING MoruHer. 


Che Ladies’ Garden. 


By A Lapy. 


‘*F WOULD recommend every man in the autumn of his 
life to take to gardening,” writes a contributor to the 
Corhhill Magazine, in a first-rate article entitled ‘Gardening 
as a Recreation.” I go still further with my advice, and 
strongly urge all ladies, whether they be in the fresh spring- 
time of youth, full-blown luxuriance of summer, sere and 
yellow leaf of autumn, or chill frosts of winter, to “take to 
gardening.”’ It is the most charming of all occupations, 

‘*That reads well,” exclaims Mrs. Cavil; ‘‘ but what are 
those ladies to do who have not a garden wherein to exercise 
their skill and occupy themselves?” 

‘‘ There are many kinds of gardens ; there are gardens and 
gardens ; there are indoor gardens and outdoor gardens, 
wooden-walied gardens and glass-housed gardens, and it shall 
be my pleasing task, if you will permit me, to introduce you 
to a few of these different floral arrangements.” 

Window gardening has become so much the rage that a 
great many clever inventors have set their wits to work to 
devise novel appliances in the form of baskets, cases, trellis- 
frames, and étagéres, for the purpose of meeting the demand 
made by fashion. I have recently admired several of these 
pretty designs in the Crystal Palace, and not a few of them 
in different houses in town, filled with the proper plants for 
decoration; but of all the novelties I admired I can safely say 
that there was not one I liked so well as a very plain rustic 
arrangement (copied, I understood, from a little book on villa 
gardens) which adorned the window at which a literary 
friend of mine sits to work. 

The table itself looked at the first glance just like any 
other plain table made to fit the size of the window, with a 
drawer in front; but the drawer, when pulled out, was a 
large convenient writing-desk. It is, however, with the top of 
the table and what stood on it that I have now to deal, and 
I only mention this portion of the arrangement to show that 
the plan is useful as well as ornamental. 

A rustic trellis-work, fastened by thumb-screws to the top 
of the table on each side, and fitting the window in size, Was 
well covered by the foilage of some small-leaved variegated 
ivy, a hardy little plant of which stood in a pretty flower-pot. 
On each side of the table, close to the spot where the trellis 
was fastened, the ivy had been carefully trained, and it 
threw a charmingly-cool shade over the whole room —made it 
a perfect bower of quiet beauty. On the ee pe een the 
flower-pots stood a small aquarium suitably filled with gem- 
like sea-flowers ; and, hanging from the centre compartment 
of the trellis-work, was a light cage peoutiae py my friend's 
pet bird, ‘‘ Dick.’’ Two hanging peace tL the side com- 
partments—one had a plant of the Keni worth ivy in it, the 
other a plant of toad flax ; both trail well, and are therefore 
adapted for basket culture. | : 

I also saw in the same friend’s house two pots of the com 
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ate cranberry plant, and you can have no idea how reall 
practive they looked. Cranberry plants are evergreen, an 

e fruit will ‘remain for a very long time on, until, I think, 

¢ flowers for the next crop appear. 

_1 shall conclude this letter with a few hints respecting the 
ly of the valley, especially intended for all those who wish 
0 have plants of it in bloom at Christmas. 

Pot the roots at once, and cover with an inverted pot, 
which keep on until the buds and stalks are quite three inches 
above the ground, then remove the covering and expose the 
plants to the light ; they will soon become green. The tem- 
perature your plants are placed in should be gradually in- 
Creased—about 5° a fortnight—until it comes to 55°. 
After the pots have been in the house one month, place them 
at first in a room with the heat at 45°, and let them rest four 
Weeks ; then begin to force, as I have before said, at the rate 
of 5° a fortnight, and stop at 55°. Your plants will be in full 
flower by Christmas day, and what can be sweeter in every 
Sense of the word than the lily of the valley, well flanked by 
Crimson-hued berries, and richly-coloured foliage leaves, as a 
table decoration at that season ? 

Beaumaris, North Wales. 


HELEN E. WATNEY. 


LADIES AND THE WAR. 


HE women of Paris have formed committees in all parts of 
the city, and in an address just published they express 
eir readiness to serve, when called upon, as nurses, and 
with the ambulances ; or even, like their sisters at Phals- 
bourg, to meet the enemy sword in hand. Even children are 
expected to do something, as a notice in the Rappel invited 
young people between fifteen and eighteen years of age to as- 
semble on Sunday last, in order to learn their duty in the de- 
active of Paris, and to appoint a committee from among them- 
Selves, 


Two very intiuential committees have been formed among 
the ladies of Warwickshire for the purpose of collecting sub- 
scriptions and materials for alleviating the sufferings of the 
sick and wounded. The efforts of both bodies have been 
abundantly successful. The first committee is composed of 
the Countess of Warwick, Lady Charles Bertie Percy, the 
Countess of Aylesford, Lady Leigh, and others. 


With regard to the burning of Bazeilles, the Opinion Na- 
tionale states that the parish clergyman put himself at the 
head of the women and girls to fight against the Germans. 
The wife of the village blacksmith is said to have killed five 
of the enemy with her own hand. 


Many young women of respectable families in Paris have 
reached London destitute and friendless. The condition of 
these poor refugees gives them a peculiar claim upon English 
charity, and the thought of their own sisters and daughters 
will no doubt move many among us to assist and protect them. 
French ladies, experienced in good works, have undertaken to 
direct an establishment in which they may be sheltered 
during their period of distress ; and every precaution will be 
taken against imposture and abuse. With a view to economy 
as well as to efficiency of management, it is desirable that the 
relief should be concentrated, and it is hoped that, among 
those who read this notice, there may be some who can offer, 
either gratuitously, or at a low rate, the temporary use of 
buildings which might serve the purpose. The western, 
south-western, and southern districts of London would be 
preferred, and the accommodation desired is for about fifty 
persons, A committee of ladies is in course of formation, 
Meantime communications are invited by the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Lothian, 15, Bruton-street, W., and by Miss 
Stanley, 6, Grosvenor-crescent. 


A Swiss correspondent of the Indépendance Belge says : 
“More than 20,000 Germans, driven out of France, have 
passed through Switzerland during the last week, all very 
well received by the population, and partly cared for at the 
expense of the Confederation, of the cantons, or of private 
persons. The greater number have passed by Neufchitel ; 
among others, an old woman 106 years of age, who had lived 
in Paris since she was fifty-two years old.” 


When the Emperor returned from the battle-field into the 
town of Sedan on the ever-memorable Ist of September, he 
alighted from his horse and gave the reins to a boy of four- 
teen, who was standing in the Place de Turenne. At the 
moment the shells from the Prussian batteries began to fall in 
the town, and one of them burst at the foot of the statue of 
Turenne. The Emperor, who was but ten paces from ,his 
horse, escaped, but the horse’s legs were broken, and the poor 
boy had his two legs and his ‘right hand taken off. He was 
seen by a recent visitor to the ambulance, a few days since, 
still living, but without much hope of recovery. His mother 
was his attendant. 


A German letter from Colligny, before Metz, describes a 
special Sunday service devoted to the consecration of the 
burial-ground of the soldiers killed in the battles of last 
month, ‘There was a long procession of clergymen, surgeons, 
officers, and men, as also of the inhabitants of the village. 
On arriving at the spot, a meadow bordered with poplars, the 
graves being decked with flowers by the deaconcesses, a 
hymn was sung. One of the camp preachers, posted by a 
newly-erected cross, then delivered an impressive address, in 
which he expatiated on the sacritices which the war had cost, 
and on the wonders which had been achieved. 


Lapies should remember Borwick’s Baking Powder received T'wo 
Gold Medals for its superiority over all other Baking Powders 
For making Puddings, Pies, and Tarts. Sold everywhere in 6d. 
and 1s. boxes, also 1d., Qd., 4d., and 6d. packets. 


War Mars.—One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to all pote of that popular article. 
Grocers may have them by applying direct. 


Srwrna Macuines.—There are so many Sewing Machines, each 
of which puts forth some feal or alleged claim to the favourable 
consideration of the public, that it is difficult to make a selection. 
Ladies may inspect and work every description of Sewing Machine 
at Smith and Co.’s, 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, who impartially 
recommend the machine best suited to the description of work 
required to be done. Any machine sold by Smith and Co, may 
be exchanged within one month for any other kind without charge 
for use.—S. SmitH and Co., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, 

_ Fancy Dresses.—Z. Smpson and CoMPANY invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 4#d., 6$d., 
faces 8#d., 103d., and 124d. per yard. A special lot of Lustrine 
pacas in all colours, 64d. per yard, worth 93d.—Z. SIMPsoNn and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful. Fancy Silks, 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards. - 65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 
arringdon-street, F.C, 
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THE COURT. 


Tue QueEEN and Princess Louise, attended by Lady 
Churchill, went on Monday last week to the Glass Alt Shiel. 
Prince Arthur went out deer-stalking, and afterwards joined 
Her Majesty at the Glass Alt Shiel. 

On the Tuesday the Queen went up to the Dhu Loch, 
accompanied by Prince Arthur and Princess Louise, and 
attended by Lady Churchill, The Marchioness of Ely arrived 
at Balmoral. 

On Wednesday Prince Arthur went out deer-stalking. 

On Thursday the Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, 
and attended by the Marchioness of Ely and Lady Churchill, 
returned from the Glass Alt Shiel. 

On Friday the Queen drove out with Princess Beatrice, 
attended by Lady Churchill. The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
Family. Prince Arthur, attended by Lieutenant Pickard, 
uined with the Prince and Princess of Wales at Abergeldie 
Castle. 

On Saturday the Queen drove out with Princess Beatrice, 
attended by the Marchioness of Ely. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales dined with the Queen. The Earl of Fife, Lady 
Agnes Duff, and Viscount Macduff had also the honour of 
dining with Her Majesty. 

On Sunday the Queen, Prince Arthur, Princess Louise, and 
Princess Beatrice attended Divine Service in the parish church, 
Crathie. The Marchioness of Ely and Colonel Ponsonby were 
in attendance. The Rev. Dr. Burns, of St. Mungo’s Church, 
Glasgow, officiated. The Queen and the two princesses 
visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at Abergeldie in the 
afternoon. The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 


Her Majesty is expected to return from Scotland to the 
south in the first week of November. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales left Abergeldie on Tues- 
day on a visit to the Duke of Sutherland at Dunrobin. Next 
week the Prince and Princess will go over the Dingwall and 
Skye Railway, and a day’s shooting will be enjoyed in 
Achnashellay Forest ; the royal party being the guests of Mr. 
Tennant, at whose beautiful shooting-lodge it is expected they 
will remain over one night. 

Prince and Princess Christian passed Fort William on Wed- 
nesday last week on their way to the Black Mount, vid 
Ballachulish. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


It is announced that Her Majesty has been advised to 
confer a peerage on Sir J. Young, the Governor-General of 
Canada. He will take the title of Baron Lisgar, of Lisgar 
and Bailieborough, county Cavan. 

The death is recorded of Mr. John Braithwaite, the civil 
engineer. From the earliest formation of railways he has 
been engaged in their construction, both in England and on 
the Continent. He was seventy-three years of age. 

The Baroness Colemby, a French refugee who had fled to 
Jersey from Paris, to avoid the horrors of bombardment, died 
at that island on Tuesday, last week. The deceased lady was 
ina failing state of health, and the fatigue of the journey, 
and the anguish of mind she endured at having to leave her 
home, hastened the progress of her disease. 

Miss Mary Pitt, daughter of the late Lord Rivers, is to be 
the new Maid of Honour. 

The Duchess of Newcastle and family, siuce their return 
from Paris, have been staying at Deepdeene. 

His Excellency the Turkish Ambassador and the Mdlle. 
Musurus have left the Turkish Embassy, Bryanston-square, 
for Norwood, where his Excellency and family intend to pass 
the autumn. 

The coming of age of the Hon. Benby Lawson, son of Lord 
Wenlock, was celebrated with great rejoicings, at his lord- 
ship’s seat, Escrick, near York, on Tuesday last. Under an 
enormous tent near the hall, upwards of 400 of the tenantry 
and their wives partook of dinner, at which were present 
Lord and Lady Wenlock, the Dowager Duchess of North- 
umberland, Lord and Lady Macclesfield, the Hon. Captain 
Lawley, the Ladies E. and A. Parker, and a number of other 
ladies and gentlemen. A full-length portrait of Lord Wen- 
lock, painted by Richmond, London, and subscribed by his 
lordship’s tenantry on his Yorkshire, Shropshire, and Staf- 
fordshire estates, at a cost of 600 guineas, was presented to 
Lord Wenlock by one of the tenantry, with a suitable address. 
The private and public qualities of Lord and Lady Wenlock 
were highly eulogised, and her ladyship was begged to accept 
the portrait as 2 memento of the proceedings of that day. 

Viscount and Viscountess Halifax are making a tour of 
visits in Scotland. 

The Lord Chancellor left town on Monday to succeed the 
Right Hon. G. J. Goschen as Minister in attendance on Her 
Majesty. The noble and learned lord will yelinquish his 
duties on the 10th instant. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Empress Eugenie aud the Prince Imperial left the 
Royal Marine Hote!, Hastings, on Saturday, for Campden 
House, Chislehurst, which has been taken for the temporary 
occupation of her Majesty. The Empress and her son left 
Hastings at two p.M., and travelled over the South-Eastern 
Railway to Chislehurst. Mdme. Le Breton was in attendance 
on the Empress. 

It is stated that an order has beer! issued to the effect that 
no letters addressed to ‘‘ Napoleon ILI., Wilhelmshohe,” will 
be delivered. The reason for this measure is said to be that 
since the Emperor's arvival there, nearly 600 letters have been 
seut to him, nearly all of which contained either insults or 
demands for pecuniary assistance. 

That the Empress Eugénie should have arrived in En gland 
without any recognition by the members of our Royal Family 
has been much remarked upon. ‘Therefore it gives us much 
pleasure to report that Her Majesty the Queen has, within the 
last few days, addressed a letter of sympathy to the Empress. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

The marriage of Mr. William Severin Salting, second son 
of the late Mr. Severin Salting, of Silverlands, Surrey, and 
Rutland-gate, and Miss Milicent Emily Browne, only 
daughter of the Archdeacon of Bath, took place on Thursday 
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last week, at St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Philip Wynter, D.D., President 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, and Canon of Worcester, 
assisted by the Rev. R. C. L. Browne, B.A., brother of the 
bride. The bride was given away by her father, and her 
bridesmaids were Miss Winifriede Lugdree, Miss Clara 
Flower, Miss Louisa Aylmer, Miss Marianne Browne, Miss 
Meade Meade Waldo, and Miss Ellinor Edwards. The grooms- 
men were: Messrs. Salting, best man, Hardinge Browne, 
R.H.A., Charles Bird, Artaur Hicks, Arthur Flower, and 
Henry Browne, R.H.A. The wedding breakfast was given at 
Westbourne-terrace, the town residence of Lady Hardinge 
(grandmother to the bride). Later in the day the newly- 
wedded couple left London for Dover, en route for Brussels. 

A marriage will shortly take place between H. Hussey 
Vivian, Esq., M.P., and Miss Beaumont, sister of Wentworth 
Beaumont, Esq., M.P. for South Northumberland. 

A marriage is arranged, and will shortly take place, between 
Edward Green, Esq., M.P., of Ixworth Abbey, Suffolk, and 
Caroline, Lady Hoste, widow of the late Rear-Admiral Sir 
William Hoste, Bart., a daughter of Charles Prideaux Brune, 
Esq., of Prideaux Place, Cornwall. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hen. John Henniker-Maior, Lord 
Henniker (fourth baron), of Thornton Hal! and Worlingworth 
Hall, Suffolk, and 6, Grafton-street, St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, was proved at Bury St. Edmunds, on August 10, by 
the Right Hon. Anne, Dowager Countess Henniker, the relict, 
and the Right Hon. John Major Henniker-Major, Baron 
Henniker, the son, late M.P. for East Suffolk, the joint act- 
ing executors. The personalty was sworn under 50,0001. 
The Dowager Countess is appointed sole guardian of any of 
his children who may be in their minority. He has bequeathed 
to the Dowager Countess, beyond all other provision or settle- 
ment, or otherwise, a legacy of 1,000/., a portion of his plate, 
his town residence, and one of his carriages and pair of 
horses. To his daughters Mary anl Anne, in addition to 
other provision, each a legacy of 1,0007._ To his eldest son, 
also, a legacy of 1,0002 To his son Edward, a legacy of 
5,0002., conditionally, and to his son Arthur, 5,0002, and to 
their issue. 

The will of Sir Robert John Harvey-Harvey, Bart., late of 
Crown Point, Trowte, Newton, Norfolk, formerly of the city 
of Norwich, and of Blundhall House, Norfolk, banker, was 
proved at Norwich, and the personalty sworn under 70,0001. ; 
the executors and trustees appointed being Samuel Secker Hill, 
of Norwich, who alone is acting; Lady Henrietta Harvey, 
the relict (who is the daughter of Lord Kilcoursie and grand- 
daughter of the late Earl of Cavan), together with Mr. Roger 
Allday Kerrison, of Ipswich, the other executors, having re- 
nounced the grant. He appointed Lady Harvey also sole 
guardian of his children during minority. Sir Robert died at 
Crown Point, July 19 last, aged fifty-three. He has_ be- 
queathed to his wife his jewels and plate, and an annuity of 
3,000, during widowhood. The residue of his property he 
has bequeathed amongst his children (except his eldest son, 
who, he says, is amply provided for under the will of his grand- 
father and by marriage settlement.) Each daughter’s share 
is not to exceed 12,0002. 

The will of Miss Hannah Blades Hobson, formerly of 
Montagu-square, Middlesex, and late of Shinfield Lodge, 
Berks, was proved in London, on the 14th ult., under 90,0000. 
personalty, by her nephew, Mr. Francis Hobson Appach, of 
13, Palmeira-square, Brighton, and her nephew-in-law, Mr. 
Frederick William Allfrey, of Stanbury, Reading, the joint 
acting executors. ‘To each of her executors she leaves a legacy 
of 100/., and liberal legacies to her servants and others in her 
employ. She has made specific bequests and liberal pecuni- 
ary legacies to her brothers and sisters, nephews and nieces, 
To her nephew, Captain W. Babington, 7th (Queen’s Own) 
Hussars, she leaves a legacy of 5,000/., and a like legacy to 
her nephew William A. Moubray ; to her nephew Richard H. 
Hussey, 1,0002. The residue of her property she leaves 
amongst her sisters, in certain portions. 


The Crown Princess Victoria has presented a valuable 
medallion and a massive pair of silver candlesticks to the 
bazaar of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where a lottery has been 
planned for the benefit of families whom the war has deprived 
of support. 

The Nord gives the following extract of a letter from Sister 
Mary Magdalene, superioress of the Sisters of Bon-Secours of 
Alger, who is nursing Marshal M‘Mahon, to her superioress- 
general of the same order at Troyes: ‘‘ Here I am a prisoner, 
and a fortunate prisoner, I assure you. Marshal M‘Mahon 
is going on as well as possible. What a rich and powerful 
organisation! Ihave never met an invalid so patient as the 
Marshal. He has been nearly eight days in the same position, 
and it has been impossible to make his bed, which is without 
a hair mattress. Never has he uttered a complaint during 
the dressing of his wounds. No matter how they cut and 
hacked in the frightful wound which completely traversed his 
thigh, and in which a boy ten years old might turn his fist 
round, not a groan was heard. Whatever is given him, what- 
ever is done for him, his reply is always, ‘ Very well, my good 
sister.’ The Marshal and Madame la Maréchale are as kind 
as possible. At night I lie down for a while on a coverlet 
laid on the ground, and there is but one bed for Madame la 
Maréchale and myself, and I occupy it for two hours in the 
daytime.” 


“For a year and a half I have suffered so mach with rheumatism 
in my arm as to deprive me of all rest, and as I could get no 
relief from the medical faculty, my daughter persuaded me to try 
your Pain Killer. The first bottte convinced me that it wou'd 
restore the use of my arm as well as relieve the pain, and before I 
had finished the second I had got the cure I_ had so long sought in 
vain,—Euiza Marks Hilksham, Oct. 20, 1858.—To Perry Davis 
and Son, London.” ‘ 

Crock-moTIon GEM SEWING MACHINES.-- Symons’s Patent, dis- 

tinguished for ease, grace, and healthy action ; being under perfect 
control by lightly, and almost imperceptibly, swinging one foot. 
The Gem is positively the most simple machine in use, and makes a 
lock-stitch with beauty and strength, on the finest muslin to eight 
thickness of cloth, with the least trouble. Price, complete, on 
elegant stand, 6/. 17s.; by hand, 42, Established 1852. George- 
street, Blackiriars-road, 8.E., and la, Tabernacle-walk, Finsbury, 
N., London. 
_ TeLLoway's PILLs.--The most popular medicine for the cure of 
female complaints. After many years’ experience it is incontest- 
ably proved that there is no medicine equal to Holloway’s Pills for 
the cure of diseases incidental to females, and for the subjection of 
the many ailments to which the young and delicate are liable. Tut 
invigorating and purifying effects of Holloway’s medicine render it 
invaluable. They may be taken by females of all ages for any 
disorganisation or irregularity of the system, speedily removing the 
cause, thus restoring the sufferer to robust health. As a family 
medicine they are unequalled, and may be taken by old and young, 
restoring health and energy after every other means has proved 
unsuccessful, 
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Havies’ Headdresses BW 


ust and Qresent, 


A’ SUCH a time as this, when the headdresses of ladies form 
the stock subject for burlesque writers and small wits 
generally, it may be interesting to glance at a few of the 
fashions of those ‘‘ good old times” of which so many are 


wont to rave. 


The bonnets and chignons of 1870 are doubt- 


less very fair specimens ir 
their way, but, as is well known, 
they are the merest trifles in 
comparison with the wonderful 
structures of, say the  four- 
teenth century, when it was not 
unusual to en- large the city 
gates to admit the tower of 
coils that rose storey on storey 
over every pretty face. Nor, 
laugh as they may, have the 
gentlemen been blameless in the 
matter ? But, as regards __ ladies’ 
headdresses alone, the va- 


rious modes adopted by turns are so numerous that it would 
fill the whole of our pages to enumerate half of them. Suffice 
it to say that the hair, being the only part of a woman’s 
charms that she can alter at her will, it has naturally been 
subjected to a constant change of style, a change that has ne- 
cossitated equally marked alterations in the bonnets. The 
accompanying illustrations are selected from the time of the 
Phara hs downwards. 


Ovid, in the third 
book of Ars Amatoria, 
says that “Even old 
women stain their grey 
hairs yellow with German 
herbs, and those whom 
time has made bald, 
walk along thickly co- 
vered with purchased 
hair.” The modes of 
dressing it were various, 
Each — suc- cessive day 
brings with it a new fa- 
shion, says the same 
poet. Some- times _ the 
headdress was raised 
to a great height by 


rows of false curls, Young 
girls wore their hair in nets of gold thread, interwoven with 
Pears and precious stones, or they encircled it with a jewelled 

and across the forehead, and let it fall loosely over their 
necks and shoulders. Another favourite mode of wearing the 
hair was to plait it and fasten it in a coil behind, with a long 
gold pin or dagger. This fashion still prevails in Italy, and 
in some parts of Germany. The hairpins discovered at 
Pompeii are exceedingly elegant. The Roman women in- 
dulged in very costly headdresses, among which we find one 
that proves there is nothing new under the sun, not even in 


the present style of bon- 
nets. The world _cer- 
tainly moves in a circle, so 
faras fashions areconcerned; 
and in the little hats, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, 
that have adorned the 
hexds of la- dies curing 


the pist few 
simp! re- 
Roman fa- 
eighteen cen- 
The same 
dressing 
chignon the 
tutulas. It 
dered a great 


years, we have 
turned to a 
shion plate of 
turies ago. 
style of hair- 
which we call 
Romans called 
was consi- 
art to con- 


struct this properly, and female slaves served a fixed time as 


apprentices in order to become expert in it. 


In ancient times young ladies, before their marriage, used 
to wear their hair uncovered and untied, flowing loose over 


their shoulders ; but when they entered the wedded state, 
they cut it off and assumed some sort of head-gear, as witness 
the first of the accompanying figures. A little later, as if by 
the natural law of ccmpensation, they made it into long 
tresses, which sometimes reached their heels. In Richard the 
Second’s time, the’ hair was worn confined in a golden net 


or caul—an East- 
hably — brought 
saders, Then 
conical caps in- 
beau de Bavieére, 
already referred 
the enlargement 
During the ear- 
fifteenth century 
dress was adopt- 
and dimensions 
quent butt of 
the age. Then, 
of Charles IL., 
the forehead and 
sides, came into 


ern custom, pro- 
over by the Cru- 
come those high 
troduced by Isa- 
to which we have 
as necessitating 
of doors, &e, 
lier half of the 
the horned head- 
ed, and its form 
became the  fre- 
the satirists of 
under the reign 
short curls on 
ringlets at the 
vogue, to be fol- 


lowed, in the last century, by 
headdresses _as- suming the most 
extravagrant dimensions, and inspiring, amongst many simi- 
lar pieces, the following literary squib :— 


Give Chloe a bushel of horsehair and wool, 
Of paste and pomatum a pound; 

Ten yards of gay ribbon to deck her sweet skull, 
Aud gauze to encompass it round. 


canes golden age for the hairdressers, who now be- 
oe theese eee renown, and of no small importance. Some 
end iusto , bretentious Looks upon the theory of their art, 

; ec them with numerous engravings. ‘Their pros- 
perity made them haughty and in- 


dependent, and 
to be courted and they often had 


coddled into good 
eae pert they would ren- 
der thet pensable _ ser- 


vices. It hap- 
about the year 
den and import- 
fashion occurred 
with the expec: 
visit to the city. 
one professor 10 
qualified to re- 
heads of the la- 
new plan, He 


pened in Bath, 
1778, that a sud- 
ant change of 
simultaneously 
tation of a royal 
There was but 
the whole place 
construct the 
dies after the 
charged a most 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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exorbitant fee for the work, but that was of no consequence ; 
the difficulty was to secure his aid in time; and, of course, 
those were the most fortunate, or considered themselves so, 
who came last under the hands of the professor, because they 
could carry to the assembly the proofs of his exquisite mant- 
pulation, before time or accident should have sullied the 
delicacy of his artistic touches. Thus, in this case, the order 
of precedence ran backwards, and the first applicants were the 
last served. The new fashion being of an extraordinarily 
composite and fragile 


kind, it was not to be 
thought of that any 
lady — who was operated 
on should run the risk 
of destroying it by lying 
downin bed; and the con- 
sequence was, that 
numbers of them, who 
had the mis- fortune to 
be first fin- ished __ off, 
did not go to bed, or 
lie down at all, for seve- 
ral nights, but had to 
get what sleep they 
could in an upright po- 
sition, bols- stered up 
in chairs, or supported 


by watchers engaged for 
the purpose. 

The hats and caps of this particular epoch were, of course, 
as various as the headdresses, but of these we have not space 
now to speak in detail, though we may refer to them again at 


some other time. 
Cine und Walnuts, 
Cab yb 


MODERN DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC. 


YHE perusal of a long list of English songs suggests, if indeed 
it does not compel, the conclusion, according to the 
Daily News, that, whether or not we are a musical, we are at 
any rate a sentimental people. Our drawing-room repertoire 


is an exhaustive melody of the affections. ‘* What on earth 
did you talk about the whole time ?”’ was once asked of a man 
who had been passing days in the society of a woman who, though 
prodigally endowed with other charms, was not celebrated for her 
conversational talents. The answer was very simple, ‘‘ D’elle 
et de moi.” We spoke of her and myself. The songs of society 
are mostly confined to the same limited subject. Each fresh 
ditty contains the avowal that the heart of the singer 1s un- 


changed, that some 
happy per- son or other 
is unforgot- ten, and— 
a point somewhat 
open to question — 
that what we have 
once loved we _ love 
for ever. Where an 
attentive young gen- 
tleman thinks it 
his duty to turn over 
the leaves forthe fair 
warbler, the situa- 
tion has not seldom 
a tendency to decline 
from the exclusively 
pathetic to the __ par- 
tially 1idi- culous. It 
must _—_—be somewhat 
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trying for even an obdurate masculine heart to hear the 
melodious assurance proceeding from the neck and shoulders 
below him that he is her first, her only love; and to listen to 
the changes rung on the same affectionate sentiment. Some- 
times he is addressed, ‘‘Thou wert not there;’’ whilst on 
another occasion he receives the gratifying intimation that his 
loved voice was near. As the evening deepens these tender 
musical addresses wax still more fervent and personal, and the 
faithful swain who watches the pages is touchingly invited, in 
words difficult to resist, ‘‘ Call me pet names, dearest : call me 4 
bird.” It is not everybody who 
can appreciate the delicacy of the 
invitation, and we have known an 
irreverent youth on such an occa- 
sion profanely tra- vesty this pecu- 
liarly sacred song, humming audibly 
to himself, ‘* Call me bad names, 
dearest: call me absurd.” If, how- 


to be one of the 


ever, he happens 
numerous people 
are not keenly 
crous, he becomes 
to the piano than 
bably be able to 


in this world who 
alive to the ludi- 
more enchained 
ever, and will pro- 
depart with the 


charmer’s voice still ringing in his ears, ‘‘Good night, my only 
If himself of a vocal turn, he will be able 
to return these gratifying compliments in language equally 
erratic ; and, after running through the gamut of impassioned 
entreaty, will conclude by the despairing question, “Why 
shut your window down again ?” or by the heart-broken confes- 
sion that he ‘* cannot bear to say farewell.” 

The only possible way of accounting for the number and 


love, good night 


prevalence of 
sentimental na- 
member how 
ladies in Eng- 
to betake them- 
piano, and to 
even when they 
no music in 
though nature 
singing organs. 
such persons 
ever come to 
easily be known 


'? 


THE LAST SMILE. 


songs of this 
ture is to re- 
many young 
land are forced 
selves to the 
develop a voice, 
have little or 
their soul, and 
has denied them 
The songs that 
willsing, ifthey 
sing at all, may 
beforehand. 


W* have all seen in print, and most of us perhaps on real 
living lips and faces, what is called a sardonic smile. 
Not all of us may be aware of the alleged origin of that ex- 


pression. 


The sardonic laugh of the ancients was an in- 


voluntary distortion of the muscles of the mouth, occasioned 
by a poisonous plant grown in Sardinia ; and persons who died 
of this poison had a smile on their countenance—whence came 
about the meaning of a forced, or affected, and grimacing 


smile, 

To a mere mus- 
movement is re- 
ologists, the 


cular mechanical 
ferred, by physi- 
smile, so sweetly 


the reverse of sardonic, which 
is to be observed so often on the 
faces of the dying and of the dead. 
But under the spell of that sug- 
gestive aspect, one is_ inclined, 
as a contempo- rary has it, to 
scout such a physiological re- 
duction of it to its lowest terms. 

Wordsworth devoutly com- 
memorates in a sonnet the ‘‘hea- 
ven - revealing smile” on the face 


of the ‘‘dear sister, become Death’s bride,” he lost in 1836. 
To him that vision sanctified the sway of death. 

The bereaved motherin Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Tale of Manchester 
Life,” who cannot realise her bereavement, would fain per- 
suade herself that her murdered Harry is pretending to be 
asleep—‘‘ Harry is so full of fun”—and playfully defying 
them all to waken him. ‘‘Look! he is smiling now; he 
hears I have found him out. Look!’ And, in truth, the 
lips, in the rest of death, did look (we read) as though they 
wore a smile ; and the waving light of the unsnuffed candle 
almost made them seem to move, In the same writer's 


pathetic story of ‘‘ Ruth,” the last chapter gives us a last look 
of the dead woman’s ‘beautiful, calm, still face, on which 


the last rap- 
still lingered, 


turous smile 
giving an in- 


effable look of bright __ sere- 
nity.” 

Lord Lytton’s closing page of 
the ‘* New Phedrus” de- 


moments of 
losopher. And 
last ofall: *‘1 
sigh, and fan- 
awake, [ bent 
into his face. 
the window 
it, and I was 
palled, by the 
beauty of the 
on the lips. But thos? lips had fallen 
from each other.” For the life was departed; but the 
smile remained. So in‘ ‘Harold’ we have the hero 
gazing intently, lamp in hand, on the countenance of the 


tails the last 
the dying phi- 
there is the 
heard a slight 
cying he was 
over to look 
The light from 
came full upon 
struck — ap- 
exceeding 
smile that rested 


father he has just lost: ‘That strange smile of the dead 
common alike to innocent and guilty, had already settled — 
and the old man seemed sleeping in his 


the serene lips ;’ 
prime. 


? 


So with poor care-worn Mrs. Sherwin, in Mr, Wilkie 


Collins’s ‘* Basil,” when the servant drew the curtain aside to 
look if her mistress still slept, and saw that her eyes were 
closed, and that ‘a lovely, happy smile, such as had never 


once been seen 
for years and 
ble on it now.” 
Catharine Lin- 
ing Heights” is 
smooth brow, 
her lips wearing 
of a smile—be- 
recurrence of her 
to pleasant early 
the Doctor's 
need of any 
to tell her that 
dead than 
mond’s  signifi- 
‘“‘T never saw 
upon a human 
just now on 
glimpse M. Ed- 
allows . us of 


on that sad face 
years, was V1SI- 

The dead 
ton of ‘‘Wuther- 
pictured with 
her lids closed, 
the expression 


tokening the 
latest thougbts 


days. Isabel, 
Wife, has no 
plainer words 


her husband is 
Charles Ray; 
cant assurance, 
such a smile 
face as I saw 
his.” The last 
mond About 
Tolla is whe 
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the whole town assembles to admire, for the last time, that 
flower of virtue and beauty. ‘‘Her face was calm and smil- 
ing; death had effaced all the ravages of disease ; Tolla was 
again, for one day, the prettiest girl of Rome.” 


General Dilvs of the Gijeck. 


DE LIVINGSTONE.—The Rev. Robert Moffatt, the 

veteran missionary in South Africa, stated, in an ad- 
dress which he delivered in Manchester a few days ago, that 
he entertained no fear of the safety of Dr. Livingstone. The 
doctor was married to Mr. Moffatt’s daughter. 


ScaLpep To DEATH IN A PAIL oF WaTER.—On Saturday 
morning a coroner’s jury at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital re- 
turned a verdict of accidental death in the case of Charles 
Brooks, aged five years, who on the Thursday night fell into 
a pail of boiling water and was scalded to death. 


A Lapy SHopLirrer.—Mrs. Emily Macgregor, the wife of 
an Indian officer, who pleaded guilty at the July Sessions of 
the Central Criminal Court to obtaining articles of dress from 
several tradesmen by means of forged cheques, has been 
brought up before the Common Serjeant and sentenced to six 
months’ hard labour. 

Seventy YEARS oF Marriep Lire.—Her Majesty has, 
through Major-General Sir Thomas M. Biddulph, just pre- 
sented a donation of 27. to William and Elizabeth Cuttriss, 
of New Barnes-road, in the city of Ely, who will have com- 
pleted the seventieth year of their married life in the June of 
next year. The man is ninety years of age, and the woman 
two years younger. 

EncuisH Marriacres.—A meeting of the Marriage Law 
Defence Association will be held at Southampton on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 13, under the presidency of Earl Beauchamp, to 
discuss the measures necessary to resist the legalising of for- 
bidden marriages. 


Syockinc DeatH oF A Boy at Hoxton.—On Tuesday 
night, shortly after ten o’clock, a shocking accident occurred 
to a boy residing at 19, Bridport-place, New North-road, 
Hoxton. It appears that the deceased, with several other 
boys, was ‘‘ playing at soldiers” at the corner of the above- 
named thoroughfare, and by some means the little fellow was 
pushed or fell under the wheels of a passing waggon, which 
passed over his head. 

ELOPEMENT OF A Younc Lapy.—A young tradesman at 
Llandudno, a wine and spirit merchant, has eloped with a 
young lady from Kidderminster, aged sixteen, the niece of an 

1.P., who has been staying at Llandudno with her guardians 
for the last three or four weeks. It is stated that she will be 
entitled to considerable property in her own right when she 
comes of age. Warrants have been issued for the apprehen- 
sion of the couple, and 50/. is offered for their discovery. 


RELIEF OF Wipows AND ORPHANS. -——A committee has 
been formed in Portsmouth for the relief of the wives and 
children of the officers and seamen lost in Her Majesty’s ship 
Captain. In the circular which has been adopted by the As- 
sociation it is set forth that 207 of the crew of the ship 
allowed from their pay 3,660. annually for the benefit of 
their families. The object of the committee is to raise such a 
fund as will allow the committee to deal generously with every 
case of real distress which may come under its consideration. 


A Wire For SaLr.—A few days ago several young men 
got possession of a bell, and went about the town of Clitheroe 
announcing that in the market-place, at half-past six that 
evening, a woman would be sold to the highest bidder. At 
the hour named several hundred persons congregated at the 
top of King-street waiting for the sale to commence. It 
appears that a young man, fonder of drink than work, some 
time since married a young woman deserving a better fate, 
and through some quarrel he resolved to be rid of her, but, 
having no doubt heard that there was a large and indignant 
company waiting, he postponed the affair. 

Tur ITALIANS IN RomeE.—It is a lamentable circumstance 
that a change which seems to give everybody so much satis- 
faction, the investment of Rome by the Italians, was not 
brought about, as at first thought, without bloodshed. We 
learn from Florence that the losses sustained by the Italian 
troops in the fight before Rome were twenty-two killed, in- 
cluding three officers, and 117 wounded, including five offi- 
cers. 9,300 prisoners were taken—viz., 4,800 native troops 
and 4,500 foreigners, making a total of 10,700, with those 
taken previously. 


A Cruet Moruer.—Mr. Flowers had before him on Tues- 
day morning a married woman named Ellen Piles, who was 
charged with ill-treating her son, a child two years ofage. A 
gentleman said he saw the woman deliberately take up the 
child and pitch it on to the pavement. Its head narrowly 
escaped coming in contact with a brick wall, Then, and now 
before the magistrate, Mrs. Piles asserted her right to do as 
she pleased with her own child. She assured the magistrate 
that he was ‘‘a perfect little Turk,” and could run “like a 
little lamplighter.” She got a good character, and was let off 
with a fine of 30s., with the alternative of a fortnight in 
prison, and a magisterial scolding. 


A Goop OLp AcE.—On the 14th ult. Mrs. Ann Rees, widow 
of Rees Rees, Cwm Bedow, near Clydach, Swansea Valley, 
died in her 102nd year, having been born on the 7th of 
February, 1769. Mrs. Rees throughout her long life was 
never known to have had a single day’s illness, and died in 
the full possession of all her faculties, having only taken to 
her bed two days before her death. Mrs. Rees was the 
mother of ten children, whilst she had forty-seven grand- 
children and thirty great-grandchildren, a very large number 
of whom followed the old lady to her long home on Saturday 
week, she being interred at the Glais Chapel. 

Four Youne Girts Drownep.—Last Sunday week some 
girls, pupils of a village school, taking a walk on Sunday 
afternoon along the river bank, overtook a boat in which was 
Patrick Devine, brother of one of the young girls, with other 
small boys. They invited the girls to join them, which they 
did in childish glee. After the boat was pushed out into the 
stream, the children foolishly commenced amusing themselves 
by rocking it from side to side, and while doing this a sudden 
lurch of the boat precipitated Ellen Fitzgibbon into the water. 
The occupants of the boat all crowded to the side from which 
she fell to endeavour to assist her, when their united weight 
capsized the frail craft, and left them all struggling for life in 
the water together. ‘Two of the boys, aged eleven and fifteen, 
saved themselves at once by swimming ashore. Patrick 
Devine, aged tifteen, and brother of Margaret, stayed by the 


So 


boat, and, it is said, acted nobly in his efforts to save the lives 
of his helpless companions. He assisted the girls to the boat, 
and telling them to hold on, started to swim ashore with little 
Patsy Fitzgibbon, aged seven years, who clung to his neck, 
As he was leaving, one of the poor girls in her terror grappled 
him by the foot, and clung to it until she pulled off his hoot, 
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when she sank. Young Devine succeeded in reaching th® 
shore safely with little Patsy, and then returned ; but the 
girls had lost their hold on the boat and sank before he could 
again come to their assistance. There were no houses in the 
immediate vicinity, and it seems that the disaster was 
witnessed by no one not of the party. [he children were re- 
spectively aged two of eleven years, one thirteen, and one of 
fifteen years. 


Serious Accipent To LapIES.—A shocking carriage acci- 
dent took place at Crediton, near Exeter, on Sunday, Miss 
Buller and her sister, their housekeeper, and Miss Cleave 
were returning from church in their carriage when the horse 
shied near the railway-station, and, becoming unmanageable, 
the occupants of the vehicle were thrown out. The eldest 
Miss Buller was seriously injured in the head, and blood was 
flowing from her ears. Her sister had a cut on the 
forehead. The other occupants escaped serious injury. The 
Misses Buller were immediately conveyed to Downes (the 
ancient family seat of the Bullers), and several medical men 
were sent for from Exeter and elsewhere ; and they pronounced 
the eldest sister to be in a very critical position, as she was 
suffering from concussion of the brain. 


PorsoneD TEA.—A very alarming rumour concerning tea has 
got afloat. It is suggested by respectable brokers in the City as 
not improbable that, following upon the cruel massacres which 
have lately occurred in China, the future supplies of tea may be 
poisoned. This is said to be a favourite way of carrying a war 
against hostile nations in China, and the promulgators of this 
horrible suspicion recall to mind how a ‘few years ago all the 
flour in Hong-kong was mixed with arsenic by order of the 
mandarins. How far these rumours may serve the purpose of 
those who wish to increase the demand for the supplies of tea 
already arrived, and for those shipped before the massaere, we 
cannot determine ; that they are really well founded we do not 
believe, but it is certain that the condition of China may well 
cause anxiety. 


“THe PECULIAR PEopLe.”—Thomas and Elizabeth Saville 
have been indicted at the Central Criminal Court for the man- 
slaughter of their son, Henry Saville, a child seven months of 
old, and acquitted. The defendants, it will be remembered, 
were members of the sect called ‘‘ Peculiar People,” and when 
their child was taken ill with diarrhea they did not call ina 
medical man, but anointed the infant with oil, and prayed for 
its recovery. The child died, and a coroner’s jury found a 
verdict of manslaughter against the parents. Dr. Riley, who 
made a post-mortem examination of the body, said that he 
was not in a position to assert that if a medical man had been 
called in the child’s life would have been saved. Mr. Com- 
missioner Kerr thereupon ruled that there was no case, and 
the defendants were acquitted. 


ATTACKS ON WomeN.—No fewer than ten violent assaults 
upon women, were before the metropolitan police-courts on 
Tuesday, At Southwark, Edward Kelly, a labourer, was 
charged with throwing a quantity of vitriol at, and also with 
stabbing a woman with whom he had _ been living for six- 
teen years. She was so severely burned that she was unable 
to attend, and the prisoner .was remanded. At Westminster, 
Timothy Conner, was charged with throwing his sister out of 
the window. In this case also the prosecutrix was unable to 
be present at the court. At the Thames Court, Dennis Collins 
was charged with disgraceful and violent conduct towards a 
married woman, and was remanded; and at Clerkenwell, 
there were five charges of assault upon wives. One of these 
stated that her husband constantly abused her when he was 
drunk, and that he was very seldom sober. 


Narrow Escare or Lapres.—A correspondent of the 
Doncaster Gazette thus writes to that journal: ‘‘On Monday 
morning last I went with a party of four ladies and four 
gentlemen up the river Don to a point some two hundred 
yards above the iron railway bridge. We landed on the 
Conisbro’ side, and took our luncheon to a dell immediately 
under.the cliff, which is covered with a thick scrub of nut 
trees and holly. After lunch we were preparing to return to 
the boats, when two ladies of the party, who had ascended a 
knoll to obtain a view of Conisbro’ Castle, observed a man 
watching the party from the top of the cliff. He retired for 
a moment, and returned witb a stone weighing about twenty- 
eight pounds, which he threw down upon our party, four of 
whom had a very narrow escape, as it came down amongst 
them with great force. Two of us immediately ascended the 
cliff, but could find no trace of the man, who had decamped.” 


New Posrat OrpERS.—On and after the lst of October, 
postage stamps of the value of three half-pence will be issued 
for sale to the public. On and after the Ist of October the 
rate of postage on registered newspapers will be one halfpenny 
for every newspaper, whether posted singly or in a packet. 
Every paper must be so folded as to admit of the title bein 
readily inspected. The postage on bond fide patterns an 
samples will be one halfpenny for every weight of two ounces 
or fraction of that weight. No packet must exceed twelve 
ounces in weight or two feet in length by one foot in width or 
depth. Postcards bearing a halfpenny stamp will be sold at 
all post-offices at the rate of one halfpenny each. The front 
is intended for the address only ; on the reverse side any com- 
munication, whether of the nature of a letter or otherwise, 
may be written or printed. The book post will be reduced to 
one halfpenny for every two ounces or fraction of that weight. 


_ EXTRAORDINARY ScENE AT A Weppinc.—Considerable ex- 
citement was caused in Leominster last Saturday morning by 
the publication of a handbill stating that a wedding would 
take place on the following Tuesday, the 27th, at ten o’clock, 
at the Primitive Methodist Chapel, Leominster, and which 
concluded by stating that the attendance of the public was 
requested by the bridegroom. The names of the persons con- 
cerned were soon known in the town, and many were the 
statements made as to the reasons for the publication of the 
handbill. The service commenced at the eupouties time, the 
chapel being crowded in every part. The bride and bride- 
groom with their friends were in attendance. The clergy- 
man proceeded with the service until it came to the place 
for the rev. gentleman to ask if there were any prersons 
present who knew any cause or impediment why the mar- 
riage ceremony should not be proceeded witb, when the 
bridegroom at once rose to make some observations, but was 
interrupted by the father of the bride, who stated that 
if the bridegroom made any remarks he should have 
to say something in reply. The clergyman, however, 
pointed out that the only persons who could make statements 
were the bride and bridegroom, whereupon the bridegroom 
stood up, and said that six months ago he asked the lady to 
release him from his engagement. She declined, and after- 
wards stated that her father would not consent to its being 
broken off, and had expressed his determination to compel him 
to marry her. He went on to say that coercion had been re- 
sorted to to bring her to the ceremony, and he should marry 
her because he was bound by law to do so; it was in this 
spirit only that he could iprogeed with the ceremony. The 
service was then continued, but when the bride was asked 


whether she would take this man to be her husband, she re- 
plied emphatically, ‘‘ No, I will not !’ which caused intense 
excitement in the chapel. This, of course, brought the service 
to an abrupt termination. The bride immediately left the 
chapel, and the bridegroom (who seemed perfectly satisfied 
with the result) drove away, followed by an immense number 
of persons, who cheered him most heartily. 

A ReEprieveD Convict.—The man, John Carpenter Carver 
who was at the last Guildford Assizes found guilty of the 
wilful murder of his wife, at Croydon, but who has since been 
reprieved, returned to Croydon on Tuesday, for the first time 
since his release. Ie appeared at the police-court in the 
morning, and applied to Inspector Convoy for the various 
articles that were taken from him on his apprehension. The 
news of his arrival soon spread abroad, and towards the after- 
noon he was recognised carrying a loaded carpet-bag. A 
number of women became violent in their demonstrations of 
disgust, and he was pursued by a mob of 700 or 800 people, 
who threatened to tear him to pieces. He was ultimately 
rescued by the police. It is said he intends to summon some 
of the ringleaders. 


A CLERGYMAN DrowNnED.—The Rev. C. Maurice, Rector 
of Hampnett, near Northleach, Gloucestershire, was drowned 
while bathing at Lowestoft on Saturday morning. The 
deceased went down to the sea for a bathe, in company with 
Mr. J. Armstrong, of Lincoln’s-inn. This gentleman, who is 
a good swimmer, was at some little distance from his friend, 
when he heard him say something, but he did not understand 
that his rev. companion was in difficulties. As he swam 
towards Mr. Maurice, however, he observed that he was 
drowning. The bathing-machine attendant attempted to 
render aid by running into the sea as far as he could and 
throwing a life belt. The breakers, however, were so strong 
that the effort to get a rope to Mr. Maurice proved unavail- 
ing. A small boat which was lying close to the water’s edge 
was launched, and the rev. gentleman was got out of the 
water within ten minutes from the first alarm of danger, but 
when brought ashore he was dead, 

EXTRAORDINARY TwIN Miss1oNaries.—An interesting in- 
cident is related in connexion with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s ordination at Croydon last Sunday morning. Two of 
the gentlemen ordained (the Rev. H. C. Squires, B.A., of 
Wadham College, Oxford, and the Rev. R. A. Squires, B.A., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge), were twin brothers. Born 
together, affections and sympathies and their future destiny 
seem to have run together. Their features are so much alike 
that it is difficult to distinguish them. The thoughts of both 
were directed to the ministry, and both have sought for mis- 
sionary work. In the Archbishop’s examination they both 
showed themselves excellent scholars, one of them (Mr. R. A. 
Squires) being placed first in the examination, and selected, 
consequently, to read the gospel in the ordination service. 
As their affection will not allow them to be separated, they 
will both proceed to India, and their labours among the 
heathen will be conducted within a few miles of each other. 
They will work in connexion with the Church Missionary 
Society. 

Commitrinc PersuRY TO GET MARRIED.—At the Guild- 
hall, fon Monday, Charles Vicenzi Grossi, an Italian, was 
brought by habeas corpus from the House of Detention, and 
charged on remand with committing wilful and corrupt 
perjury, before a surrogate in Doctors’-commons, in order to 
obtain a marriage licence. According to the case for the 
prosecution, the defendant met a Miss Molyneaux, the 
daughter of a bootmaker, in Upper East Smithfield, in the 
end of January, 1869, and three days afterwards proposed 
marriage to her and was accepted. They went together to 
Doctors’-commons to get a licence, when it was found that 
the intended bride was a minor. The defendant was asked if 
the father of the lady was a consenting party to the marriage, 
and he said he was, and swore an affidavit stating that fact. 
At that time he had never seen the father, and the father 
knew nothing about it till after the marriage. The prisoner 
was lately charged by his wife with assaulting her, and was 
ordered to find bail to keep the peace towards her. For the 
defence, it was urged that the defendant’s knowledge of 
English was not sufficient to enable him to understand the 
meaning of the affidavit when it was read over to him, and 
that he had been inveigled into the marriage. Sir Robert 
Carden said that no jury would convict on the evidence that 
had been given, and dismissed the charge, 
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A BA(w)L-Room.—The nursery. 


When is soup likely to run out of the saucepan ?—When 
there is a leek in it. 


A little boy, three years old, who has a brother of three 
morths, gave as a reason for the latter’s good conduct: ‘‘ Baby 
doesn’t cry tears because he doesn’t drink any water, and he 
can’t ery milk.” 


“Mr, S——, is your customer D—— a man to be trusted?” 
‘‘T know of no one more 80. He is to be trusted for ever—he 
never pays.” 


(From Punch.) 

Nor Like THOSE ForEiGN Covuntries.—Mrs. Malaprop 
hopes she will never live to see the day when all the five young 
men in this happy country will be turned into soldiers by a 
subscription. She vows she will not distribute a sixpence 
towards it. 

A Frura, RemarK.—‘‘Time hangs heavy on my hands,” 
as the son said when he became the possessor of his father’s 
large old-fashioned silver watch. 

A Goop Wisu.—May the Rhine, the “ Region of the Vine,” 
be henceforth free from Grape-shot ! 

Tur Best Music.—Overtures of Peace, 


Births, Warciages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 22nd ult., at 80, Grosvenor-street, the wife of J. Couper, Esq., of 


a son. 
On the 25th ult., at 14, Loraine-pl: , RIE 
short, of a 00. ’ , Loraine-place, Holloway, the wife of Mr. R. 
n the 25th ult., at Mi -vi E he wife o 
Mr. 8. Thistlowood, of a eas one Ambhurst-road, West Hackney, t 


MARRIAGE. = 
On the 24th ult., at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, by the Rev, J. Allen, Thomes 
Jones Gregory, Esq., of Barnard’s Inn, to Ellen Mary, third daughter of the 
M1. M. Carr, of the Strand. 
DEATHS, 
aod ue 20 ult., at 15, Thurloe-place, South Kensington, Harriot Bocquet, 
ghty. 4 
ae 23rd ult., at 19, Barnsbury-park, Islington, Mrs. Elizabeth Harris, age 
-two. 
age tte sth ulti, at 1, Paulstreet, Finsbury, Mr. Edward Midwinter, aged 
“two, . 
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ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C., AND LIVERPOOL. 


Chairman in London—WILLIAM WAINWRIGHT, Esq. 


Fire Revenue, £485,180. 


Life Premiums, £213,490, 


Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Esq., M.P. 


Accumulated Funds, £1,850,000. 


From a quinquennial valuation of the entire Life liabilities made as 


premiums, the Life Assets showed a surplus over Liabilities of £249,95 


£7 10s. per cent, on each sum assured for five years, and to still hold in Tes 


SECURITY TO LIFE ASSURERS. 


at 31st December, 1869 
6, enabling the Dir 


After payment of Dividend and Bonuses, the FUNDS of the Company stand as follows :— 


Capital paid up - £289,095, 


gud their CONTENTS at the following scale of charges showing the 


- £1,173,401 9s, 14. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


In consequence of the entire abolition of Duty, the Company is now prepared to grant Insurances on the Buildings of PRIVATE DW ELLINGS 


Furniture in Private Brick-butlt Dwellings. 


gs. d. 
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PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857. 


H. BOCK-BINKO’S, 


3, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


ane IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 

For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes, 

This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with its 
cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. 

Sold in Penny Packers, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 

Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application. 


BINKO’sS BAKING POWDE Ry 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Canisters, 


PATENT IMPERIAL PHG@NIX 
POWDER. 

Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped in a solution 
of this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 
danger to life. 

In Canisters, 6d. and 1s, each. 


ATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION. 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGENT, 
The superiority of this composition over any other pre- 
paration for the improvement in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at once mani- 
fest itself where care and taste are displayed by the parties 
using it. 
In Canisters, Cd. e1ch. 

ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
FLUID, for Cleaning Wincow, Looking, Plate, and 

all other kinds of Glass, 

In Bottles, 6d.and1 each. 
ATENT IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
CREAM. 
Sweer Perrvme, and superior to other similar preparations. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 
ATENT IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous, 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s, each, 


PATEN T IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
PLATE POWDER. 
In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each, 


PATENT BEETLE DESTROYER. 


In 3d. Boxes and Canisters 1s. cach. 


pAkos BLACK AND VIOLET 


WRITING INKS 
BiNkos BLACK aND VIOLET 
COPYING INKS. 


BEXKo's PATENT INK POWDER. 
BENKo's LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 


All these 

Articles are pro- ¥ 

tected by 
this 


Trade Mark, 
and none are 
Genuine 
without. 


The above Articles can be obtained from all respectable 


se Sate ga S Chemists, &., in Town and Country, and 
through the Wholesale Houses generally y> 


‘ Go OUT,” “RETURNING 


HOME,” and a variety of other amusing little 

u___ for the sercp-book. Wen drawn, well coloured 

The set of twenty (all different) for 26 stamps. Adder. 
JOHN JERKARD, 172, Fleet Street, London, 


Ate DESTROYER.—248, High Hol- 
born, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY ro- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d.; sent for 64, 84,and 144 stamps. Had of all 
Chemists. ALEXANDER ROSS'S “ Toilet Magazine,” 
monthly, 1s, 
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total Annual Expense for the same, viz.:— 
Buildings of Private Brick-built Dwellings. 


£ i, 


LOO ln eth... .yecsmier=: 
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Ss. G 
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And in the same proportion for larger amounts. 


TAMAR 


» by independent Actuaries at three per cent. nett 


ectors to declare a Reversionary Bonus amounting to 
erve all profits accrued on Annuities and Endowments, 


‘EXTRACT FROM LAST ANNUAL REPORT. 


Reserve Fund, and Profit and Loss Account. - £286,925 10s, 
Life Assurance Funds 


£ $1 ‘di: 
BNO tot once ek daz. oul guay 
800 Praperd seeiy earls ( 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 


JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London 


INDIEN, 


i 
' 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 
TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives ) is agreeable to take, and never produces 


irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. 


all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 


It is recommended 


by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. BELIN and TARDIEU, who prescribe it 
constantly for the ataye complaints, and with the most marked success, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 


And Sold by Messrs. BarcLay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s, 7d. 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES FOR THE PEOPLE 


(REGISTERED) 


Are undoubtedly the most useful articles ever offered to 
the public. Any one can use them. Anything can be 
dyed with them in a few minutes, without soiling the 
hands. In England ‘““JUDSON’S DYES” are as “ House- 
hold Words.” Articles of Clothing that have been put 
aside as faded and useless may be made nearly equal to 
new by merely following the simple directions appended to 
each bottle of Dye. 
NAMES OF COLOURS. 


Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, 

Green, Blue, Purple, Pink, 

Crimson, Brown, Canary, Orange, 
Lavender, Slate, 


Black, Puce, 
. Price 6d. per Bottle. 
May bo had of Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
the world, or wholesale of 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


A small bottle of Colour will dye 12 yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon. See that you get ‘*‘ JUDSON’S” SIMPLE D¥&ES, 
the wonderful popularity of which has caused numerous 
inferior imitations, which are calculated to injure both 
buyers and sellers. Ask for Judson’s Catalogue of Instruc- 
tions how to use the Dyes for twenty different purposes. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIE &.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 
Its use improve appetite and digestion. 
i } Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
eC BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


} _Agents—Crosseand ckwell, London, and 
Sold by all Dealersia s throughout the 
world. 


Oe THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NUT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance ; its aroma; 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay, 
Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


BATTLES! BATTLES!! BATTLES!!! 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED, PRICE 2s., 
ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT EUROPEAN BATTLE 
From 1700 to 1866, Fought by Frederic the Great, Marl- 
borough, Napoleon Bonaparte, Nelson, Wellington, &c., 
&c., to which is added Map of present Seat of War, with 
Description of Fortified Towns in Franco, from the Rhine 

to Paris, 
London; Suvpxiy, Marsuaxt, & Co., and Auten & Co., 
67, Upper Thames Strect. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBI- 

TION.—On VIEW. Portrait Models of NAPOLEON 
III., the Empress Eugenie, and Prince Imperial; King 
William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck ; also the 
whole of the Rorau Fawity. Admission 1s. ; extra rooms, 
6d. extra. Open from 10 a.x, till 10 po. 


[PRE MOTHER anp THE ANGEL. 

One of the most beautiful and successful Songs at Mr. 

Benedict's Concert. Sung by Madame Patey. Composed 
expressly by Jutes Beneprcr. Sent for 24 stamps. 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


M* LOST DARLING. A New and 
beautiful Romance. By Virerra Gapriet. * Look 
in my face, love, openly and free; hold out thy hand, love, 
have no fear of me.” Sent for 24 stamps, 

DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford-street, 


ee LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 
New Song. By W. C, Levey, “An unquestionably 
pretty song; one of Mr, Levey’s best compositions. We 
believe it will become a popular drawing-room song.”—Ex- 
aminer, Aug. 13. Sent for 18 stamps. 

DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


i IGNONETTE (LITTLE DARLING). 

By Sucuxr Cuoampion. “ Mignonette! Little darling, 
Ever dearest to my heart, Like a flow’ret could I pluck 
thee, Never from me should’st thou part.” This popular 
ballad, in F or A, sent for 18 stamps. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxfo~d-street. 


——— 


EARY. By Virarnita GABRIEL.—This 
favourite Song is published in C and E flat. The 
beautiful melody is effectively transcribed for the Piano by 
E. L. Hime; also in “ Only” Valse, by G. Richardson. 
Sent for 24 stamps each. 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and vigouros 
the nerves, a most successful remedy for the attainment 
of local and constitutional strength, and for the cure of 
nervousness, nervous debility, relaxation, and exhaustion 
of the principal functions of life, effecting remarkable 
cures inafew weeks. Pleasant to the taste, free from smell, 
and guaranteed to contain nothing injurious. Sold by the 
Agent, Mr. E. Curaver, 63, Oxford-street, London, in 
qoxes at 1ls., or by post free for 12s.; or four boxes in one 
for 33s. or post free for 35s. 


OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, PIGEON CHESTS, and other De- 
formities, are prevented and cured by wearing CHAND- 
LER’s HYGIENIC EXPANDING BRACE, ior both 
sexes of all ages, It strengthens the voice and lungs, re- 
lieves indigestion, pains in the chest and back, and is 
especially recommended to children for assisting the 
growth, promoting health and symmetry of figure, super- 
seding the use of braces and stays. Price from 10s. 6d. 
each—66, Berners.street, - Oxford-street, W. 
Circulars forwarded. 


Illustrated - 


MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES. 


MADAME BRENN ER, 


35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED, 
tr 


TO INVALID LADIES. 
MHE NEW WING of the HOSPITAL 
1 for WOMEN, Soho-square, is now OPEN for the re- 
ception of GENTLEWOMEN, who have all the advantages 
of hospital treatment, combined, as far as possible, with the 
comfort and privacy of home. Terms from One Guinea a 
week, 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary, 


eS 
HETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate. 
N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 
At Home Daily until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, freo for 
two stamps. 


ee 
\SESIED: WOMEN’S PROPERTY 

BILL.— THE EMPEROR LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY is prerared to issue policies to persons desirous 
of assuring their lives for the exclusive beneyit of their fumi- 
lies in accordance with this Bill, The husband can now 
assure, the amount of the policy being payable to his wife 
only, or to any child or children, and not be subject as 
heretofore to the control of his creditors. The wife can 
now assure the husband's life, or her own, and the policies 
be payable to the survivor or to her children, or can obtain 
a policy which will secure her child a sum of money at 14 
or 21 years of age. Forms of proposal forwarded on appli 
cation to Esenezer Cuanke, Secretary, 52, Cannon--street, 
London, E.C. 


(jUBILS ELIXIR OF STRENGTH .— 

A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 1}d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street 3 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andallChemists. Any sizesent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT, 6, Curisp- 
Srreet, Porpiar, Lonpon, E. 


— — eee 
Vy RGRSee ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Chief Office—49, Fleet-street, London. 
Patron—The Right Honourable C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
Chairman—J, F. Bontems, Esq. (Member of the Common 
Council of the City of London). 
\Physician—James Edmunds, Ksq., M.D. 

This Mutual Society, which has issued over 16,500 policies 
and paid nearly £30,000 in claims, is adapted to every c lass 

Example of Rates of Premiums: A person aged 25 next 
birthday can secure the sum of £50, payable at death, or 
during life, by the payment of 1s. 11d. monthly, 5s. 8d: 
quarterly, 11s. 2d. half-yearly, or 11, 1s. 8d. yearly. Larger 
or smaller Assurances at proportionate rates. 

Prospectuses, &c., may be had on application. 

ARTHUR J. COOK, Secretary. 
N.B.—Additional Agents wanted, 
Advances made on Freehold Security. 


LADIES 


The experience of more than 100 years has established 
the character of 
DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS 

as a safe, efficacious, and truly invaluable Medicine? 
Beware of deleterious counterfeits. The genuine Pills 
bear the name of Dr. JOHN HOOPER, and may be 
btained at a 
obtai BARCLAY & SONS, FARRINGDON-erRExT ; 


Epwarps; Sancer; Burrrr & Crises; and Tompson, 
* And Retail of all Chem'sts and Druggists, 


OctoBER 1, 1870.] THE LADY’S 


OWN PAPER. 


OZOKERIT (PATENTED. OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


™made of this mineral will be found y surp 4 i ing m 

Sight ast eercrine oe Bal e found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of 
p g e end without bending, though placed in the hottest " i 

puivita erent bon aad yaaspiad , though p est and most crowded rooms. They will be 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 


The intense heat and inj ildi i 
1 Si g njury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided b. ir us 
hardness adapts them for all climates. To be haa in all sizes ie 3d, a her bas 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others, 


Ji Cra ov? vee aE LD; 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 
Who will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful candles can be obtained. 


Their great 


Wholesale (only) of the Patentees, 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes). 


Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, Is. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d. ; 50 do., 8s 
g , 18. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d. : . 6d. 5 
100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. , s Z 
No Housekeeper should be without it. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in 4b, is. 0d., and 11d, jars 1s. 6d 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, 
King’s-cross. London W C 
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PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and general excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Netuersanps INTERNATIONAL Exuipition, 1869, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


T..5 


Tne principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


«“‘ This mechanism secures mstantancous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


aud manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. ioe f pes : ; 
« . . The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of ton 
o important an mprovement is of the utmostirterest to pianists.” —M usical Times, June 1, 1869. 

«|. The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more close y 
approacaes perfection than any arrangement which has receded it... . We were much struck with the power possessed 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that whic they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
performed. . . . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rick in tone and general brilliancy than these. 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


LES; WIGMORE STREET, W. 
MANUFAUTORIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LI({TLE TORRINGTON STREET 


AND 3, 


HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


: 1 org mamas were |! "| PA a Eee 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &¢. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by {addressing Mr. or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, Ww. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 
CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
- timeor distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


ee ee 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of yalue—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


EFT-OFEF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


SS 
[ieee OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their unly addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Moyntreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 


50,000 ready to be ADVANCED by 
the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND and 
BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not exceed- 
ing 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal Monthly 
instalments. Interest (in addition to a small premium) 
5 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
. Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Norz.—More han One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
sterling have been advanced upon house property alone 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
50 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
Post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s,, 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428., and 62s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
‘An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 


Post-office, Piccadilly, 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &. 


(THE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
‘SPRAINS, &e. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpev- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d. 

JONUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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IGN C-OAES, 


Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yds. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels. 


AGENTS: 
Wipuram Gitmour, 80, Wood-street, | Wattrr Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Cheapside. Manchester. 
J. F. Hurroy & Co., The Temple, | Ernest Goupcraux, 60, Boulevard de 
Dale-street, Liverpool. | Sebastopol, Paris. 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000)} of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups,’dc., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’s as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :-— 
“T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 1ld., $1b., & 1 1b. Packets. 


J. anv J. COLMAN, LONDON. 
awe ee SO 
PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, EC. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 84., 2s., 28, 4d, VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 2s. 6d 


A Price Current Free. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. § 


Sugars at Market Prives. 


King Wiliam-street, City ; and send Teas, Coilees, and Spices CARRIAGE Free to any Railway Station or Marcet ~ 


° 


town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards,.—Phillips & Co, have no Agents, 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
)OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear Washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatnes*, 
and is of casy application. A few of the uses to which it 

nay be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 


Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 


Shippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 


.and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 


Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by th3 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operatiye Chemist, Birkenhead 


PURE AERATED WATER». 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda 
Water. F 

Ellis’s Ruthin Potass 
Water. _. 

» Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
Vater. 

Ellis’s RuthinLemon- 


a> ade. 

Ellis’s Lithia Water, 
Ellis’s Lithia and 
Potass Water 


FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy 


EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “R. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade 


mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
sale only from R. Exits and Son, Ruthin, North 


Wales. 
London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


ieee GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 


34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English end Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, «nd Professors. School property tran - 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in Engian’d, France, ant 
Germany. 
SE SS 


BuslesS GoUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benetits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
bat now ihe efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of iet or confinemen 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part, 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PIULS. 


Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 


1. Because they are the best Family Medicine 

2, Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes. 

3. Because they are th 
medicine yet invented. : 

4. Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre- 


venting disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 


cines, at 1s. 11d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box 


e cheapest and most effective 


LOOK 10 YOUR TEETH 
ME: FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vuleanised base, at 5s, a tooth 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


OSS of HAIR, 
dJ the Royal Family, ‘Nobility, and Faculty. — 
TERRY, of 304, Regent-street, London, may be on: 
sulted in all cases of premature baldness, loss of hair trom 
illness, grey hairs, &c., as well as for defects in the skin and 
complexion. 
Her INFALLIBLE PREPAR 
of Superfluous Hair, post free, 4s. 5 
Her DEPILATORY LOTION for permanently Eradi 
cating the Roots of Superfluous Hairs, 21s. per bottle 


carriage paid. 


&c.—Patronised by 
Mrs. 


ATION for the Remoyai 
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FLEGANT COSTUMES, 


unequalled for style, extent, or cheapness. 
WASHING COSTUMES in 
Muslin, Cambric, or Piques, 
4s. lld. to 12s. 9d. 
SERGES, ALPACAS. POP 
LINETTS, REPS, MOHAIRS, 
and CHALLIES, 10s. 9d. to 21s. 
RICH SILK, LYONS VEL- 
VET, VELVETEEN SATIN, or 
JAPANESE SILK, 2s. to 
30. 10s. 
EENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


N2W AUTUMN DRESSES. 

Ji in Serges, Linseys, Reps, Plaids, 
Merinos, Poplinetts, Camletts, 
&c.,and every new Texture out 
for the Season, at our well-known 
low prices. 

Thousands of good useful Plain 
or Fancy DRESSES, at 4s. 9d., 
5s. 9d., and 6s. 9d. the Dress of 
12 yards. 

Richer Qualities, 7s. 9d. to 
12s. 9d.; worth from lis. to 20s. 

For Travelling or Seaside wear 
we have many particularly suit- 
able. 

We shall alsoCLEAR OUT the 
whole of our ODD LENGTHS 
and REMNANTS, accumulated 
during the Season, the prices of 
which will be reduced in many 
instances one-half, 

Patterns post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


h, OURNING DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies in mourning, or those 
who wear black, we would 
invite their attention to our 
large and unusually cheap Stock 
of every kind. 

Useful Black or Half Mourn- 
ing DRESSES, 4s. 11d. to 6s. 11d. 
each of 12 vards. 

Fine BLACK BARATHEA, 
63d, a yard. ° 

Good Demi ALPACAS, 4d. 


a yard, 

Stout PARIS CORDS, 93d. 
a yard. 

CRAPE CLOTHS, 9id., 


Is. Ojd., and 1s, 43d. a yard, 
CRAPE FIGURES, 8id. a 

yard. 
Good BLACK SILKS, 1s. 11}d., 

2s. 43d., 2s. 6}d.,and 2s. lid. a 

yard. 

Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
Cnear Mourning WAREHOUSE. 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
CHOICE READINGS. Adapted for 


Winter Gatherings, Penny Readings, Temperance 
and Mothers’ Meetings, &c. Edited by the Rev. 
James Fiemine, B.D., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Camberwell. Crown 8yvo, 1s.in cover ; 1s. 6d., cloth. 


GEOFFRY and HIS PRIZE MARROW. 
Engravings. 18mo. 6d, in neat cover; 8d. limp cloth, 
gilt. 


NEW SERIES 


OF 
SIXPENNY TOY BOOKS. 
With Large Coloured Engravings. 6d. in fancy 
cover : 1s. mounted on cloth, untearable. 


NURSERY PLAY-HOUR BOOK. 

LULLABIES AND DITTIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
MY NEW BOOK. 

A PRETTY BOOK FOR A GOOD LITTLE CHILD. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers. 


EACE BE STILL. Sacred Song. 
Words from Holy Writ. Music by Miss M. Lixpsay 
(Mrs. J. W. Bliss.) Free by post, 18 stamps, 


() THOU WHO MAKEST WARS TO 
CEASE. New Song. Words by Miss Bvrwnsive. 
Music by J. L. Harroy. Free by post for 18 stamps. 


NGEL OF PEACE. New Song. 

Words by the Rev. J. B. Darron, M.A. Music by 

Anne Fricker, Composer of “ Fading Away.” 3s. Free 
by post, 18 stamps. 


{Peake ROYAL PRUSSIAN MARCH, 


for the Pianoforte, composed by SterueN GLover.— 
Very easy. Also the NEW PRUSSIAN MARCH, by 
OusteN. Free by post for 18 stamps,—Order of all Music- 
sellers and Booksellers. 
ATCH BY THE RHINE. (‘ Die 
Wacht am Rhein”) Transcribed for the Pianoforte 
by W. S. Rocxsrro. 4s, Freeby post, 24 stamps. 


[,CHOES OF THE RHINE. Fantasia 
for the Pianoforte, by W. S. Rocxsrro. Finely Mlus- 
trated Title. 4s. Free by post, 24 stamps. 


A MARSKEILLAISE. The popular 
arrangement for the Pianoforte by Gro. F. West. 4s. 
Free by post, 24 stamps. 


London: Published by ROBERT COCKS and Co., New 
Burlington-street, 
Order of all Musicsellers. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
TABLE JELLIES AND CREAMS, 


IN PINT AND QUART BOTTLES, 

READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMON, NOYEAU, 
MADIERA, VANILLA, ETC, 

SS ore 


Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehouse 
men; u 
sale of the Manufacturers, eG 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 7 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


NISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
ee ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 


speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, 1s, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


“THE ROYAL ANCHOR” 
HAND ~-SEWING MACHINE. 


: Ne 
ae 
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TPE 


The niost useful ana perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience, 
The result has been highly successful, the ““ROYAL 


and mechanical skill could devise. 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser, 


en eee 
Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 
ene aes fag el 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO,, 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER ; AND DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN, 
General Catalogue of W ashing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 
a 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & CO., 


210, REGENT STREET, W, 


SEWING MACHINES 
SILENT 


4} Guineas to 
LOCK-STITCH 


10 Guimeas. 
FAMILY 


SEWING 


ON THE ROTATING HOOK PRINCIPLE. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET, 


+ To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


N&PO 
PATENT 


A FALSE NAME, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 


PATEN 
Entire Wheat Flou 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easjl 
Its richness in phosphates 


food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected, 


ite hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


Its richness in gluten or flesh-formin i i 
r g material, and earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substanc 
anny it to be a very valuable food, especially for ‘children. t Fs incomparably superior to eawroatn Conte 
and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle, ) 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & 1s, packets, & 3s. Ti 
Wholesale of the Sole Biopsies *P »& 3s. Tins, 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice Stare 


g FORTHE REMOVAL staring 


zt — 
Wea 
| 

Ki rs) m i ~: ¢ 


LONDON, 


> 


© 
i READINGS 
_” — Invalid Cot Carriages, 


Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 


=m - Hire; 


—_— 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates. 
: Companies, <4 


BASS 
14NO0 70 


Ys 


4 


LOCK-STITCH 


MACHINES, 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


CORN FLOUR, ™* * mg at 0 see 


r 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoisrLess WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Modzrate 


Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages fer Saie or 


nglish and European 


[OcroprER 1, 18 
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DRESS. 
Panic PRICES. — BLACK SILKS 


direct from Lyons. 

Messrs. JAY and CO. have the pleasure to announce 
that they have purchased a very large quantity of French 
Black Silks at panic prices. 

These goed Black Silks are now offered ,to the public 25 
per cent. cheaper than the same qualities we-e sold at be- 
fore the war began. Patterns free. 

JAYS’. 


eoNomy IN MOURNING.—Only 
One Guinea and a Half the Dress. 

The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
ccived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD induce them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for mourning at so cheapa 


«price, 


JAYS’ 
AUTUMN DRESS.—BLACK 


DRESSES for Autumn wear, £1 7s. 6d. each.— 
Messrs. JAY are now selling a very excellent Walking 
Skirt, made up, with material for bodice Included, for the 
small sum of £1 7s. 6d. the dress. 

JAYS’, 


\ OURNING.—MESSRS. JAY have 

experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as 
Travellers, so that in the event of immediate Mourning 
being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, 
one can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of letter or telegram, without any expense whatever 
to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and charges are 
the same as if the goods were bought for ready money 
at the Warehouse in Regent-strect. 

MESSRS. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish 
the following epitome of their charges for 

DRESSMAKING, 8.2. a. 

Making Dress, with plain Skirt . 3 . : . 10 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Crape or Fancy Trim- 

mings, from. ‘ : ‘ : . c : 
Making Bodice and Mounting Skirt into band 
Making Widow’s Bodice, ditto, ditto . . 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Alpaca Pocket 
Mounting ditto, ditto, with Black Silk Pocket ° 
Mounting ditto, ditto, without Pocket . o 
Silk Body Lining . : 
Silk Sleeve Lining . : é : - ‘ F : 
Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining : 3 . ti 
Lawn Body Lining. 3 . 


ARANRDMFAGDGaAA 


FARK OK RHQ wWaAHMNn ga 


Sleeve Lining . A . : ; ; " 0 
Silk Fasing : ; A A : 103 
Petersham Ribbon for Banding . , = ; “i 8 
Petersham Waistband, Covered Crape and Rosette. 6 
Making Garibaldi . . : . D ‘ 0 
Making Low Bodice 0 
Sundries . A + eae 6 


JAYS’. 


e 
ADIES’ WATERPROOF COSTUMES. 
—‘* The Cheltenham” and other Suits.—The almost 
universally expressed appreciation of the Cheltenham, in- 
duces Messrs. JAY to invite with confidence public atten- 
tion to this most usual overdress. It is perfectly water- 
proof, suitable for all kinds of weather and for all seasons. 
Mossrs. JAY have also some other entirely new Waterproof 
Suits for Yachting and Seaside Promenade, prices from 1} 
guineas each. 7 
JAYS’ 


OSTAGE FREE.—An outline Litho- 
graphed Engraving of the Cheltenham Suit, with 
patterns of material, will be forwarded to ladies gratis, on 
application to Messrs, JAY. The indicative figures will 
ensure a good fitting suit. 


JAYS’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSF, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street, London. 


RENCH MERINOS.— Finest Quality 
and Double Width at 2s. per Yard, in every fashion- 
able Colour and Black. It may be important for ladies 
to know “That this is the last time of asking.” All 
weavers in France are soldiers—manufacturing goods there 
is an affair of the past. Merino is made in no other 
country, and the price may be doubled during the coming 
winter. Help yourselves, ladies, while youmay! Patterns 
sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


Wie VELVETEENS, soft and silk-like, 


at 2s. per yard. Sold usually at 3s. 6d. Patterns sent, 
HARVEY and CoO., 


LAMBETH HOUSK, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ARPETS and CURTAINS.—An abun- 
dant Stock of all Textile Articles for household use, 
each with a warranty for goodness and durability. Table 
Linen, Sheeting, Quilts, Chintz, Dimity, and Reps. 
Blankets, the German make, of beautiful soft white wool; 
Flannels, Table-covers, &c. This stock, when carefully 
compared in quality and prices, will be found unequalled. 
Ladies who are experienced in buying are respectfully 


solicited, 
HARVEY and CO., 


LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 


31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s, Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 64d. per yard. Japanese Silks, 
richest in quality of Silk, and really wears well, at 2s. 63d. 
the yard. Also Richest Black Moirés, yard wide, at 10s. 9d. 
per yard. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge S.E. 


CONOMY FOR HOUSEHOLDERS, 
15 per cent saved. The JOINT STOCK COAL COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, supply truckloads of Coal DIRECT 
FROM THE COLLIERIES, at Wholesale Prices, to 
families at any railway station. By Ordering their Coals 
in this way the purchaser secures not only the prorir of 
the Merchant, but also obtains the overweicur, averaging 
1cwt. to the ton, and is certain to have the Coal Ordered. 
—Prices sent on application at the Chief Office, 115, 
Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or Depdéts in Lon- 
don, Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury St. Edmunds. 
F, A. NEW, Manager, 


EAUTIFUL TATTING, made by. For 
Gentlewomen, Four Yards for 18 ata ° ns 
sent. Also POINT LACE, EMBROIDERY, GUIPURN 
D’ART, 1RISH CROCHET, &c. Orders earnestly Solicited, 
—Address Mrs. Grex, 8, Park-place West, Gloucester. 


gate, N.W. 
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